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ITEMS  AND  INCIDENTS. 


Commencement  Day  brought  thunder    and    Hghtning! 

Fall  Term  opens  Sept.   15. 

President  Frost  is  in  Maine  seeking  funds  for  a  heat 
and  power  plant. 

Berea  maintains  two  traveling  ''Chautauquas"  in  the 
mountains  this  summer. 


One  of  the  Normal  graduates  of  this  year  tells  the 
following  adventure: 

''After  I  had  engaged  my  school  we  heard  that  there 
was  a  quarrel  in  the  district,  and  three  other  men  claiming 
to  be  trustees  had  hired  another  teacher.  But  my 
brother  allowed  he'd  take  me  there  just  the  same.  When 
we  got  there  we  saw  a  crowd,  and  a  big  young  fellow  came 
out  to  the  block  and  said  it  was  not  worth  while  for  us  to 
light,  for  he  was  purposing  to  teach  that  school.  But  I 
lit  and  went  into  the  school  house,  and  brother  he  sat  on 
the  fence  with  a  whole  passel  of  other  men  to  see  what 
would  happen.  I  rung  the  bell  out  of  one  window,  and 
the  big  fellow  he  rapped  with  his  stick  on  the  side  of  the 
house,  and  the  children  came  in,  part  of  'em  on  my  side  of 
the  house  and  part  on  his  side,  and  we  each  made  out  a 
roll  and  began  teaching! 

And  then  was  when  my  training  helped  me.  He  just 
gave  out  A,  B,  C,  but  I  began  on  the  word  and  sentence 
method.  The  children  could  see  the  difference,  and  by 
noon  all  but  his  three  cousins  had  come  over  to  my  side  of 
the  house  and  he  was  plumb  ready  to  compromise!" 
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BEREA  COLLEGE 

PRESIDENT'S   REPORT,    1909 

Fiscal  Year  ends  March  30,  School  Year  June  9 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  YEAR 

A  Year  The  cl(3sing  school  year  has  been  one  of  most 

severe  stress.  The  crushhig  burdens  imposed 
by  the  ''Day  Law"  have  continued,  and  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country  has  made  all  efforts  to  secure  funds 
unusually  difficult.  Certain  improvements  forced  upon  us 
by  circumstances — side  walks,  hospital  building,  real -estate 
purchases — have  occasioned  increase  of  debt*.  The  illness 
of  important  workers  has  distressed  us.  And  above  all  the 
attempt  to  raise  the  last  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  ''Ad- 
justment Fund"  in  Kentucky,  while  from  every  viewpomt 
necessary  and  rewarding,  has  taxed  strength,  ingenuity, 
and  patience  to  the  utmost. 

Success.  On  the  other  hand,     however,     the    year    has 

been  marked  by  the  visits  of  distinguished  guests,  and  large 
spiritual  blessings.  The  messages  of  vSeth  Low,  J^ishop 
Mallalieu,  Chapman  and  Alexander,  and  others,  have 
permanently  enriched  the  life  of  the  histitution.  The 
great  mountain  field  of  our  discovery  and  devotion  has 
been  more  responsive  to  our  efforts  than  ever  before.'  New 
workers  of  fine  ability  and  s})irit  have  been  enlisted.  Our 
great  friend,  Dr.  Pearsons,  has  promised  a  new  dormitory 
building  for  men.  And  the  subscription  for  the  "Adjust- 
ment Fund"  is  at  last  nearing  completion.  Twelve  hund- 
red and  twenty-one  students  have  been  instructed  at  Berea, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  colored  students  have  been 
^^ssisted  at  other  schools, 
f'riends  The  great  blessing  of  the  year    has    been    the 

loyalty  of  our  friends.      The    exigencies    of   the 

*For  abstract  of  Treasurer's  Report  see  Appendix  A. 
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''Kentucky  Campaign''  have  prevented  either  the  President 
or  Mrs.  P>ost  from  even  once  setting  foot  in  New  England, 
and  they  have  spent  very  few  days  outside  the  State.  But 
our  friends  have  responded  by  maiL  Many  a  letter  has 
been  worth  more  than  the  cheque  which  it  contained  be- 
cause of  the  cheer  it  brought.  We  are  forever  enriched 
and  strengthened  by  the  evidences  of  generosity  and  true 
patriotism  which  have  come  through    this    correspondence. 

''The  Ad-  The     "Adjustment    Fund"    subscriptions,  in- 

cluding 4000  pledges  from  colored  people  scat- 
tered all  the  way  from  Ashland  to  Paducah,  must  be  col- 
lected, and  the  new  colored  school,  "The  Lincoln  Insti- 
tute of  Kentucky, "  started  upon  its  independent  career. 
A  recapitulation  of  the  chief  points  in  this  movement  is 
given  in  Appendix  E  attached  to  this  report. 

And  Now  And  now  for  the  Mountain   work    there    must 

for  the  ,  .  J-   ^        J 

Mountain      ^^  ^^^  immediate  advance. 

Work.  The  Adjustment  Fund  will    restore    to    Berea 

the  funds  which  it  turns  over  to  Lincoln  histitute,  so  that 
Berea  is  put  back,  financially,  to  the  place  it  occupied  when 
the  Day  Law  was  passed.  But  the  Institution  comes  out 
of  this  struggle  with  an  increased  debt,  and  with  long  ac- 
cumulated needs.  These  needs  which  were  carefully  con- 
cealed during  the  Adjustment  Fund  Campaign  must  now 
be  made  clear,  and  a  definite  program  of  advance  unfolded. 
As  a  basis  for  such  a  program  this  report  of  the  present 
aims  and  conditions  of  Berea  may  claim  unusual  impor- 
tance. 

Our  The  great    Mountain    Region    of   the    South, 

whose  people  were  first  discovered  and  apprais- 
ed as  a  national  resource  by  Berea  College,  is  now  becom- 
ing known  as  "Appalachian  America,"  a  designation  at 
once  geographic  and  sociologic,  and  is  succinctly  described 
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in  my  article  under  that  title  in  the  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana. 

Now  it  is  our  aim  to  furnish  guidance  and  inspiration — 
industrial,  religious,  educational —for  the  belated  but  un- 
spoiled and  capable  })eople  of  this  region.  Such  guidance 
and  inspiration  must  be  first  of  all  sympathetic,  recognizing 
and  building  upon  all  that  is  best  in  tlieir  traditions  and 
present  life.  And  it  must  be  adapted  to  conditions  as  they 
actually  exist.  And  it  must  minister  to  all  departments  of 
life,  indoors,  outdoors,  morals  and  hygiene,  sports,  work, 
religion. 

Momentous  This  is  a  most  momentous  enterprise.  The 
n  erprise.  p^^pj^  ^£  ^j^^  Southern  Mountains  constitute 
undoubtedly  the  largest  compact  body  of  unmixed  British 
descendents  in  America,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  They 
have  all  the  prolific  vigor  of  our  ancestors,  and  are  certain 
to  overflow  from  their  mountains  and  to  effect  the  destiny 
of  the  entire  South  and  the  nation.  Berea  has  the  history, 
the  location,  the  experience,  and  the  momentum  of  num- 
bers, which  are  of  priceless  worth  in  such  an  undertaking. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  slu^w  in  brief  words  what  plans,  re- 
sources and  activities  the  Institution  has  had  during  the 
past  year. 

GENERAL    INTERESTS 

Losses  We  record  with  deep  sorrow  the  loss  by  death 

by  Death.  ^^  p^.^^^  ^  ^  ^  Wright,  of  Olivet,  Michigan, 
trustee  of  Berea  College,  and  for  nine  years  a  member  of  its 
faculty;  Hon.  Curtis  F.  Burnam,  RichuK^nd,  Ky.,  trustee; 
Rev.  J.  P.  Stoddard,  Boston,  Mass.,  former  trustee,  and 
Miss  Katherine  Gilbert,  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  instructor 
in  Berea  1872  to  1898. 

Among  the  valued  supporters  of  the  Institution  who 
have  passed  out  of  this  life  since  our    last    annual    meeting 
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are:  Mrs.  Flora  Stone  Mather,  of  Cleveland,  O. ,  Mrs. 
Henry  Pickering,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  John  L.  Newton, 
of  Toledo,  O.,  donors  to  the  Adjustment  Fund;  Miss  Ma- 
tilda W.  Bruce,  New  York,  donor  of  the  Bruce  Building; 
Miss  Caroline  P.  Stokes,  Passadena,  Cal.,  joint  donor  of 
the  Chapel;  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New  York,  contributor 
to  several  of  Berea's  greatest  interests;  and  Dr.  Jas.  A. 
Canfield,  of  New  York,  who  was  our  guest  and  Commence- 
ment orator  two  years  ago. 

Income —  The  income  of  the  Institution  is  derived  from 

Rents  ^^^^^'  sources.      Student  fees  are  from  $12  to  $21 

per  year,  and  apply  on  general  expenses  like  the 
maintenance  of  our  public  buildings.  These  fees  are  sep- 
arate from  the  board  ($1.35  to  $2.00  per  week)  credited  to 
the  boarding  hall,  and  the  room-rent  (40  to  50  cents  per 
week)  credited  to  dormitories.  The  student  fees  of  the 
school  year  have  amounted  to  $10,358.36  a  gain  of  $890.  91 
over  the  preceding  year. 

Rentals  from    various    properties    not    endowment    in- 
vestment brought  us  $2,282.64. 
Income —  Our  Endowments  are  invested  in  one  account, 

from  ^^^  managed  by  the  Investment    Committee    of 

Endowment.  "  -^ 

trustees  with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati.      Four 

and  one  half  per  cent  of  the  income  therefrom  is    used    for 

current  expenses,  and  all  income  above  that  is  turned    into 

a  "reserve  fund"  which  may  be  drawn    upon    to    meet    any 

possible  losses  or  great    emergencies.      Out    of   endowment 

income  $7,800  is  set  aside  for  the    benefit    of   the    colored 

people,  pending    the    establishment    of    Lincoln    Institute. 

The  net  income  available  from  the  endowment    for    current 

expenses,  after  these  subtractions,  was  $20,296.41. 

Income ^^^^^  fourth  and  main  reliance   lor  current   ex- 

from  ])enses  is  donations.      The  greater  part  of  these 

have  been  secured    by    the    President    or    Mrs. 
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Frost  through  personal  soHcitation  by  call  or  letter.  Prof. 
Henry  M.  Penniman,  with  rare  devotion,  has  spent  much 
time  in  this  work  during  the  past  year,  and  Prof.  Henry  F. 
Clark  has  been  assisting  through  the  emergency  of  this  year 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  time  in  Louisville. 
A  group  of  eastern  friends  who  had  at  different  times 
visited  Berea  kindly  united  in  a  card  to  our  donors,  ex- 
plaining the  difficulties  of  this  year,  with  the  $50,000  to  be 
raised  in  Kentucky,  and  testifying  to  the  national  impor- 
tance of  Berea's  work.*  Later  Prof.  Penniman  sent  out  an 
urgent  letter  confiding  to  our  friends  the  real  danger  to  the 
President's  health  and  life  occasioned  by  the  long-continued 
strain.  In  response  to  all  these  representations  gifts  for 
current  expenses  have  been  received  amounting,  above  all 
the  expenses  of  correspondence  and  travel,  to  $56,567.90. 
Purest  This  is  a  truly  wonderful  record.      These  gifts 

Benevolence,  represent  the  purest  patriotism  in  the  world. 
No  one  gives  to  Berea  from  any  but  the  highest  motives. 
Berea  appeals  to  no  local  pride,  or  sectarian  zeal,  or  per- 
sonal vanity.  It  can  only  expect  gifts  from  the  discriminat- 
ing, the  far-seeing,  and  the  unselfish.  Hiat  we  have  found 
such  friends  gives  confidence  for  all  the  future  of  (jod's 
Kingdom  on  earth. 

Expendi-  Fully  as  important  as  the  gathering  of  gifts  is 

the  wise  expenditure  of  funds  received.  We 
confidently  believe  that  we  have  been  highly  successful  in 
securing  the  largest  possible  educational  and  moral  result 
from  each  dollar  expended.  Certainly  notliing  has  been 
spent  except  with  the  most  careful  thought  and  consider- 
ation. Berea  maintains  the  same  simple  style  of  living 
which  prevailed  when  we  were  only  one  or  two  hundred 
people  in  the  lonely  mountains.  There  has  been  no  raise 
of  salaries  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Each 
avenue  of  expense  has  been  scrutinized  with    painful    care. 

*vSee  Appendix  F. 
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On  most  items  of  our  budget  expenditure  has  been  kept  a 
little  inside  the  estimates.  In  fact  we  have  carried  some 
parts  of  our  work  with  a  closeness  of  calculation  which  has 
impaired  efficiency,  with  what  might  be  called  a  wasteful 
economy.  A  few  statements  of  particular  instances  may  be 
of  special  interest  to  those  who  cannot  study  the  full  state- 
ments of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  keeps  a  separate  account  with  each  de- 
partment. The  Farm,  for  example,  has  due  credit  for 
supplies  furnished  the  Boarding  Hall.  If  there  is  surplus 
or  deficit  we  know  whether  it  is  due  to  the  manager  of  the 
one  department  or  to  the  manager  of  the  other.  So,  too, 
we  measure  up  each  term  the  success  of  the  management 
of  each  building,  and  each  industry. 

Our  budget  for  regular  school  expenses  during  the  past 
year  with  1339  students  (including  colored  at  other  schools) 
w^as  scarcely  greater  than  the  budget  of  four  years  ago  when 
we  had  only  917. 

The  raising  of  funds  for  Berea  College  during  the 
present  administration  has  been  done  so  largely  by  volunteer 
efforts  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Frost,  and  with  so  little 
expenditure  for  travel,  correspondence  and  agents,  that  it 
has  amounted  to  less  than  six  per  cent  of  the  funds  raised. 
This  is  believed  to  be  a  record  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
of  such  efforts.  The  Kentucky  campaign  of  the  past  year 
has  cost  more. 

More  than  $20,000  has  been  paid  to  students  during 
the  year  for  their  labor  on  the  farm,  in  shops  and  garden, 
and    in  various  domestic  service. 

A  little  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  was  expended 
for  new  equipments,  the  chief  items  being:  dormitory 
furnishings,  $1,485.32,  farm  outfit  $943.57,  laboratory 
fixtures  $560. 30,  free  text  books  hbrary  $392.85,  Print- 
ing Office  $783,    school  furniture,  $454.66. 
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In  extending  sewers  and  water  mains,  and  other  real 
estate  improvements,  we  expended  $3,822.43,  and  in 
purchases  of  real  estate  essential  to  our  work    $10,953.59. 

Assessments  and  contributions  for  sidewalks  and  village 
improvements  cost  us    $3,405.21    and  interest    $1,465.18. 

Various  "adjuncts,''  that  is  departm.ents  which  have 
revenues  of  their  own  which  afford  partial  support,  cost  us 
$9,162.79,  last  year,  chiefly  the  boarding  hall  which  was 
stocking  up  with  large  stores  and  supplies,  the  farm  which 
is  putting  in  four  miles  of  new  fence,  and  drains  etc.,  the 
hospital,  and  various  industries  which  do  not  quite  "pay 
out." 

In  the  final  balance,  after  making  these  real  estate 
purchases,  our  floating  debt,  which  has  been  growing  steadily 
ever  since  new  burdens  were  imposed  by  the  Day  Law, 
has  increased    $4,571.34. 

Health  We    recall    no    year    in   which  we  have  been 

of  Workers,  niore  afflicted  in  the  illness  of  our  workers. 
Miss  Douglas  fell  ill  during  the  summer  and  has  been 
detained  from  school  work  the  whole  year.  Supt.  Edwards 
was  so  detained  during  the  fall  term.  The  President  lost 
most  of  last  summer  through  ill  health,  and  had  grippe 
verging  toward  something  more  serious  twice  during  the 
winter.  His  secretary.  Miss  Smith,  was  suddenly  obliged  to 
discontinue  work  in  February,  leaving  him  without  ex- 
perienced office  help.  Mr.  Bracker  and  several  lady  teach- 
ers have  carried .  their  work  with  painful  efforts,  leaving 
small  margin  for  general  usefulness  and  buoyant  enjoyment. 
Health  of  Phe    health  of  students,    on  the    other    hand 

Students.  }^^g  bg^n  remarkably  good.  Our  general  arrange- 
ments for  health  are  increasingly  satisfactory  since  Dr. 
Pearson's  great  gift  of  the  water  works.  Our  men's 
gymnasium,  extemporized  in  the  Tabernacle,  does  good 
work,  and  something  like  it   for    girls    should    be  provided 
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while  we  are    waiting    for    a    gymnasium    building.       Plain 

fare,  early  hours,  and  the  absence  of  tobacco  put  our  young 

men  on  a    very    creditable    footing    when    compared    w4th 

those  of  other  schools. 

Health —  Our  chief  menace  is  the  contagious  diseases, 

Dept.  of  from  measles  to  small-pox,  to  which  our  stu- 
Hygiene. 

dents,  coming  from  isolated  homes,  have  never 

been  exposed.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  no  well-equipped 
physician  has  ever  made  a  special  study  of  the  diseases  of 
the  mountain  region.  This  situation  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  trained  nurse  and  the  renting  of  a  tiny  hospital 
in  1897.  In  1904  we  added  a  college  physician  and  began 
a  fund  for  a  permanent  hospital.  This  effort  was  suspended 
because  of  the  troubles  of  the  Day  law.  This  year  we  have 
used  the  money  which  had  been  given,  about  $6,000,  and 
borrowed  $4,000  more,  to  erect  one  wing  of  the  building, 
containing  the  operating  room,  etc.,  and  a  good  annex  for 
contagious  diseases.  Everything  is  well  built  so  far  as  we 
have  gone,  and  we  have  many  up-to-date  instruments  and 
furnishings.  Small-pox  and  other  contagious  diseases  have 
come  to  town  and  been  promptly  checked  by  this  hospital 
and  its  vigilant  guardians. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  en- 
gaged Dr.  Cowley  to  lecture  at  as  many  teachers'  institutes 
as  possible  this  summer.  A  series  of  leaflets  on  health  and 
disease,  adapted  to  the  mountains,  is  already  begun. 

This  work  should  have  a  suitable  endowment,  and  not 
stand  as  a  precarious  item  on  our  budget  to  be  provided 
for  by  special  gifts  year  by  year. 

Music.  In  music  Berea  cultivates  singing  and  the  use 

of  the  Cabinet  Organ,  furnishes  instruction  in  Voice  and 
Piano  to  those  who  wish  it,  but  we  do  not  invite  students  here 
to  take  music  only.  The  practical  aim  is  to  cultivate  music 
as  a  means  of  enjoyment,  and  as  a  reenforcement    to  the 
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higher  sentiments  of  the  home,  the  school  and  the  church. 

We  find  many  mountain  students  ignorant  of  music, 
and  even  unacquainted  with  part  singing.  Their  interest 
and  talent,  however,  are  quickly  awakened,  and  our  Chapel 
music  is  creditable.  Our  Harmonia  Society  has  rendered 
large  portions  of  the  Messiah.  We  have  a  male  quartet, 
a  men's  glee  club,  a  woman's  glee  club,  an  orchestra,  and 
a  brass  band.  Our  greatest  work  is  in  the  Model  Schools 
(see  page  23)  and  in  the  elementary  choral  classes.  The 
latter  have  enrolled  385  students. 

The  Our  Library  is  in  charge  of  Miss    Euphemia 

rary.  Corwin,  Ph.  B.,  B.  L.,  assisted  by  Miss  Elisabeth 
Lewis,  B.  L. ,  and  a  number  of  students.  In  the  beautiful 
Carnegie  Building  our  library  is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of 
the  life  of  the  whole  school.  It  provides  for  the  needs  of 
students  in  all  departments  from  the  College  to  the  Primary 
Model  School,  and  opens  its  doors  to  citizens  as  well. 

This  is  the  largest  library  possessed  by  any  college  in 
Kentucky,  23,000  volumns,  and  has,  we  believe,  the  best 
management. 

Connected  with  it  is  a  great  extension  work,  80  travel- 
ing libraries,  and  the  distribution  of  several  cords  of  printed 
matter  through  tlie  mountains,  and  to  other  schools,  each 
year. 

1791  books,  3048  magazines,  besides  papers,  pamphlets 
and  pictures  have  been  given  to  the  library  during  the  last 
year.  Some  of  these  are  added  to  our  catalog,  and  others, 
being  duplicates  of  what  we  already  have,  are  distributed. 
We  have  set  aside  from  those  duplicates  a  library  of  nearly 
5,000  serviceable  books  for  the  new  Lincoln  Institute. 

In  books  on  Forestry  and  Agriculture  we  have  a 
very  satisfactory  outfit,  and  in  periodical  literature  our 
library  is  strong,  although  much  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds  for  binding,  a  work  performed  by    our  own  students 
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as  rapidly  as  we  receive  the  funds  for  labor  and  material. 
In  the  straitened  condition  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
increased  expense  of  maintaining  the  new  building,  we 
have  been  unable  to  appropriate  money  for  new  books,  and 
have  depended  upon  special  gifts.  The  books  which  thus 
come  to  us  are,  as  a  rule,  of  high  value,  but  coming  from 
varied  sources  they  frequently  leave  us  deficient  in  particular 
departments.  At  the  present  time  we  are  greatly  in  need 
of  certain  books  in  Bibliography,  Mathematics,  and  English 
Literature. 

Extension.  In  the    extension    work   Berea  has  been    the 

pioneer,  and  has  done  much  that  was  original  and  has 
proven  effective.  Accepting  it  as  our  aim  to  provide 
guidance  in  all  lines  of  progress  for  the  people  of  a  vast 
and  impenetrable  region  we  soon  saw  that  our  task  would 
be  hastened  by  meeting  the  people  in  their  homes,  and  not 
waiting  for  the  slower  leavening  of  our  students. 

Accordingly  we  began  what  was  called  ''extension 
work"  of  various  forms,  to  bring  our  workers  and  our  ideas 
into  contact  with  the  mountainers  in  their  homes.  The 
characterestic  method  is  with  a  stereopticon  and  wagon,  and 
frequently  a  tent,  remaining  two  or  three  days  in  a  place, 
and  lecturing  upon  practical  subjects— improved  farming, 
household  management,  the  public  schools,  American 
history  and  the  like.  It  is  a  rare  man  that  can  do  such 
work  effectively,  and  several  have  proved  only  moderately 
successful  and  happy  in  the  enterprise.  Professors  Penni- 
man  and  Dinsmore,  and  Mrs.  Dinsmore  have  been  our  best 
"extensionists, "  and  the  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 
One  mountain  district  in  which  we  pitched  our  tent  eight 
years  ago  is  now  the  banner  district  in  the  state.  This 
year  a  young  man  graduates  from  our  Normal  Department 
who  sat  on  the  fence  a  barefooted  boy    and  listened  to  an 
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extension  lecture  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  then  and 
there  resolved  to  get  an  education. 

Rev.  Jas.  P.  Faulkner,  a  graduate  of  Boston  University 
and  of  Harvard,  sometime  president  of  Union  College  at 
Barboursville,  Ky. ,  himself  a  mountain  man,  seemed  provi- 
dentially prepared  for  the  supervision  of  this  work,  and 
entered  upon  it  last  autumn.  As  Berea  conceives  this  work 
his  position  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  state,  quite 
equaling  in  practical  efficiency  and  permeating  influence  that 
of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  the 
presidency  of  any  Kentucky  College  except  Berea  itself. 
Art  The  presentation  to  the  college  of   Eastman 

Johnson's  famous  picture  of  The  Boy  Lincoln,  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Billings  French,  of  New  York,  was  a  notable 
event,  the  picture  being  formally  unveiled  on  Lincoln's 
looth  Birthday,  Feb.  12.  We  have  also  received  this  year 
an  Italian  painting  representing  a  mother  and  children  at 
the  seaside,  from  Miss  Olivia  Phelps  Stokes,  who  had 
previously  given  us  a  most  interesting  painting  of  Mexican 
scenery.  Major  Lloyd,  of  this  board,  has  interested  him- 
self in  securing  choice  photographs  representing  objects  of 
beauty,  and  of  interest  in  the  history  of  art,  during  his 
foreign  residence  and  has  just  presented  a  collection  of 
great  value. 

Such  gifts  cannot  be  actively  sought  by  an  institution 
pursuing  so  strenuous  a  career  as  that  of  Berea  College, 
but  they  are  most  welcome,  and  in  Chapel  and  Library, 
Ladies  Hall  and  rooms  of  our  Literary  Societies,  they  ful- 
fil the  true  purpose  of  works  of  art.  A  list  of  our  art 
treasurers,  with  names  of  donors  and  present  location,  is 
shown  in  Appendix  C. 

Moral  Under  the  title     ''moral  tone"    we    comment 

Tone.  upon  those  evasive   but  precious  elements  which 

are  less  easily  estimated  or  reported  in  statistics. 
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The  dormitory  life  of  our  students  has  been  comfort- 
ably good,  each  dormitory  being  in  charge  of  a  student 
monitor,  supported  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  not 
always  resident  in  the  building.  In  most  cases  this  re- 
sponsibility has  been  made  much  of  by  the  teacher  in 
charge,  and  a  fine  spirit  aroused  among  the  occupants. 
The  new  dormitory  for  young  men  comes  as  an  immense 
reinforcement  of  all  good  things  among  us.  Until  the  gift 
was  actually  ours  we  had  not  allowed  ourselves  to  realize 
how  desperately  we  needed  such  a  building.  All 
our  young  men,  except  those  in  the  outworn  Howard  Hall, 
have  been  living  in  the  upper  stories  of  industrial  buildings, 
barracks,  or  other  temporary  quarters. 

The  boarding  hall  has  been  too  crowded  for  the  best 
social  atmosphere,  but  it  has  been  cheerful,  wholesome, 
and  we  hope  improving  in  manners  and  conversation. 

Our  sports  have  received  some  attention,  the  young 
women  having  been  provided  with  a  bowling  alley,  and 
some  facilities  for  basket  ball  and  croquet,  and  the  young 
men  base-ball  uniforms  for  the  competing  colors,  blue  and 
white,  into  which  the  school  is  divided.  This  ''color 
scheme"  gives  us  a  basis  for  athletic  competition  without 
dragging  the  literary  societies  out  of  their  proper  orbit,  or 
making  our  sports  dependent  upon  games  with  other 
schools,  which  are  always  expensive  and  often  demoralizing. 
Eight  intercollegiate  athletic  competitions  are  allowed  each 
year. 

Our  literary  societies  have  rearranged  their  calendar  of 
public  events.  A  notable  list  of  speakers  from  abroad  for 
tlie  past  year  is  shown  in  Appendix  D. 

The  religious  life  of  the  Institution  is  increasingly 
strong  and  satisfactory  in  most  departments.  It  is  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  see  the  mountain  students,  originally  so 
shy  and  backward,    taking    an    active    and  often  a  leading 
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part.  Our  required  Chapel  and  Bible  classes  have  gone 
forward  always  well,  and  often  with  real  enthusiasm,  and 
much  volunteer  religious  work  is  done.  Our  non-sectarian 
position,  while  a  cause  of  great  surprise  to  some  as  they  first 
become  acquainted  with  the  Institution,  has  many  decided 
advantages. 

The  strenuous  life  of  our  students  allows  too  little 
space  for  sports  or  social  gatherings,  yet  there  .are  several 
social  events  on  our  calendar  which  we  learn  each  year  a 
little  better  how  to  enjoy. 

Faculty  The  movement  toward  the  segregation  of  de- 

ee  ings.  partments  has  gone  forward  this  year,  each 
department  having  its  own  faculty  meeting,  and  gathering 
its  students  by  themselves  for  worship  twice  a  week.  Nearly 
all  concerned  regard  these  as  steps  in  the  right  direction. 
The  absence  and  abs()r})tion  of  the  President  must  have 
been  very  vexatious.  Many  matters  have  been  delayed, 
and  others  settled  by  executive  action  or  upon  only 
partial  consultation. 

A  publislied  list  of  Faculty  A})pointments  has  been  a 
new  and  helpful  feature  this  year. 

WORK    OF  THE  EXECUTIVE    OFFICERS 

The  The  President  has  been  harrassed  through  the 

year  by  increasing  multitude  and  variety  of 
duties,  and  decreasing  strength,  and  the  break-down  of  his 
Secretary  already  related.  He  has  wrought  upon  many 
tasks,  but  done  nothing  really  distinguished  in  any;  and 
has  frequently  been  so  pressed  as  to  neglect  some  of  the 
common  courtesies  of  life  and  to  disappoint  his  friends  by 
the  inferior  quality  of  his  work.  He  wishes  to  record  his 
gratitude  for  the  consideration  manifested  toward  him  by 
all  his  fellow  workers. 

The  chief  and  indispensable    undertaking    of  the  year 
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was  to  raise  the  last  $50,000  of  the  Adjustment  Fund  here 
in  Kentucky.  This  required  new  work  altogether;  new 
friends,  new  forms  of  appeal,  new  literature.  The  speech 
at  the  Seelbach  Hotel  in  Louisville  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  this  effort,  and  the  friends  there  rallied  were  a 
notable  company.* 

A  second  task,  no  less  imperative,  was  to  secure  the 
gifts  month  by  month  on  which  our  daily  bread  is  de- 
pendent. Tliis  involves  hundreds  of  letters,  the  editing  of 
the  Quarterly,  and  other  literature,  etc. 

After  this  came  such  attention  as  could  be  given  to 
such  school  matters  as  could  not  be  put  off!  And  all  was 
done  in  a  small,  noisy,  crowded  office  which  there  was  no 
leasure  at  any  time  to    fit  up  properly  for  service. 

The  President  went  to  New  York  twice  (Mrs.  PVost 
once)  and  spoke  three  times  in  that  city,  once  in  Washing- 
ton, and  five  times  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  Kentucky 
Campaign  he  spoke  eight  times  in  Louisville,  twice  in 
Lexington,  twice  in  Cincinnati  (gathering  from  Newport 
and  Covington),  twice  in  Eerea  and  once  each  in  Rich- 
mond, Winchester,  Lebanon,  Paris,  and  Versailles.  This 
campaign  has  left  a  pleasant  and  permanent  result  in  new 
friends  whose  possession  will  be  highly  prized. 

I  believe  that  the  kind  friends  who  sent  in  such 
generous  gifts  for  current  expenses  literally  saved  my  life, 
and  I  shall  always  feel  particularly  bound  to  these  faithful 
helpers. 

The  Trus-  The  hivestment  Committee  in  Cincinnati  has 
Investment  ^^^^  ^^^  work  tested  by  the  times,  and  it  stands 
Committee,  the  test  well,  fully  vindicating  the  soundness  of 
their  proceedings.  No  loss  has  appeared,  and  our  invest- 
ments have  netted  six  per  cent.     We  can  still  repeat  Berea's 

♦Dr.  Thomson,  pastor  of  the  Union  Church  in  Berea,  gave  the  most  de- 
voted and  effective  service  in  the  "Kentucky  Campaign."  Dr.  Jas.  Bond,  a 
colored  graduate  of  Berea,  labored  among  his  own  people. 
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proud  assurance,  that  every  dollar  ever  given  to  this  Insti- 
tution in  specific  endowment  is  now  in  sight  and  doing  the 
work  for  which  it  w^as  given! 

Other  trustees  have  rendered  most  important  service, 
consulting  with  the  president  and  other  field  agents,  making 
friends  for  the  college,  and  giving  information  and  advice 
of  the  highest  value.  It  was  planned  to  have  a  trustee 
meeting  in  April,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  Kentucky 
Campaign  made  this  impossible. 

Treasurer  The  Treasurer  and  Accountant  are  to  be  con- 

Accountant   gi'atulated  upon   having   simplified  their  system 
of  reports  in   ways    which    make    the   work  less 
burdensome  and  the  results  more  useful.      This  office  is  ap- 
proaching a  very  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  The  purchasing  agent    is    a    most    important 

A^ent^^  person  in  an  institution  like  Berea.  He  is  also 
the  chief  custodian  of  properties,  and  the  man 
to  be  blamed  if  repairs  and  replacements  are  not  quickly 
made,  if  dust  pans,  pillow-cases,  or  wheelbarrows  are  miss- 
ing, and  if  the  expense  of  maintaining  any  dormitory  ex- 
ceeds the  receipts  for  roomrent. 

This  position  was  created  six  years  ago,  and  has  been 
occupied  only  by  Mr.  Cartmell,  who  is  now  leaving  us  to 
assume  similar  duties  for  his  own  Alma  Mater.  We  bid 
him  a  hearty  God-speed,  and  welcome  as  his  successor, 
Mr.  Howard  E.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  The  Secretary  has  been  much  afflicted    in    the 

ecre  ary.  prolonged  illness  of  his  wife.  The  work  of  his 
office  has  been  diminished  by  transferring  the  assignments 
of  student  labor  to  the  Registrar.  The  Secretary  corre- 
sponds with  prospective  students,  and  keeps  track  of 
former  students,  and  administers  the  Student  Aid  Fund. 
He  also  assists  the  President  in  the  entertainment  of  college 
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guests.  It  will  fall  to  him  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  our 
Register  of  Former  Students  during  the  coming  year.  His 
clerk,  Miss  Phillips,  leaves  our  service  for  a  position  nearer 
her  home,  after  four  years  of  faithful  work. 

The  The  office  of  the  Registrar   not   only    keeps   a 

egis  rar.  j-^^^^^j-^j  ^f  students'  studies,  but  makes  their 
assignments  to  the  various  appointments  for  labor.  The 
success  of  all  our  industrial  adjuncts  depends  upon  hav- 
ing faithful  and  well-adapted  students  assigned  to  each. 
The  new  plan  of  making  the  Registrar  also  Dean  of  the  Vo- 
cational Schools  has  this  point  in  view. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  The  work  of  the  Collegiate  Department  is  laid 

^  *  out  in  three  courses  of  instruction,  the  Classic- 
al, the  Scientific,  and  the  Literary.  Of  these  the  Classical 
Course,  which  embraces  some  elective  studies,  is  equal  in 
its  standards  and  requirements  to  the  best  colleges  in  the 
land.  Our  Library  is  quite  adequate  and  laboratory  equip- 
ments are  now  such  that  exactly  the  same  work  is  done,  and 
the  same  tests  passed,  as  in  the  stronger  colleges.  The  oth- 
er two  courses  have  the  same  quality  of  work,  but  require 
less  of  preparation  for  entrance. 

The  teaching  in  this  department  is  carried  by  six  pro- 
fessors, and  by  certain  exchanges.  College  professors  doing 
some  teaching  in  the  Normal  and  Academy  departments, 
and  some  Normal  instructors  teaching  classes  in  College. 
It  is  our  desire  to  diminish  the  number  of  such  exchanges 
so  as  to   have    the   Collegiate    work    separate    and    distinct. 

The  number  of  students  in  College  has  been  fifty-three. 

Among  the  creditable  achievements  of  our  Collegiate 
Department  may  be  noted:  Professor  Raine's  new  text-book 
on  Public  Speaking,  Prof.  Rumold's  increasing  classes  in 
advanced  chemistry  and  physics,    Prof,    Robertson's   Course 
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in  Rural  Sociology,  Prof.  Ellis'  class  in  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Latin,  Miss  Welch's  work  in  ''Junior  Rhetoricals, '' 
and  Miss  Robinson's  classes  in  Calculus  and  other  of  the 
higher   mathematics. 

While  small  in  attendance  our  Collegiate  Department 
has  an  immense  influence  in  the  State,  and  the  Collegiate 
students  have  a  position  of  leadership  among  Berea's  hosts 
of  young  people  which  is  an  opportunity  for  themselves,  and 
a  large  benefit  to  the  whole  institution.  The  general  edu- 
cational development  of  our  territory  is  such  that  from 
this  time  forward  a  rapid  growth  of  the  College  proper  may 
be  expected.  Our  location  is  especially  favorable  for  such 
studies  as  history,  sociology,  geology,  and  forestry,  while 
our  courses  in  political  science,  philosophy  and  ethics  are 
training  an  effective  leadership  for  this  region. 
The  The  Normal  Department  enjoys   the    distinc- 

Normal  ^[^^^  ^^f  being  one  of  the  few  schools  of  its   class 

Department. 

in    which    the    majority   of  students   are   young 

men.      And  more  than  any  other  school  of  which   we   know 

it  is  devoted  to  the  problems  of  rural  life.      Its  influence    is 

already  felt  far  beyond  Kentucky. 

Dean  Dinsmore  has  this  year  brought  out  a  very  servic- 
able  book,  entitled  Teaching  a  District  School,  which  is 
winning  large  recognition  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  attendance  of  students  in  this  department  has 
been  277. 

Miss  Schumaker  of  this  department,  much  to  our  re- 
gret, retires  this  year,  after  seven  years  of  able  and  devoted 
service. 

The  The  Academy  is  for  students   who  are  beyond 

ca  emy.  ^|^^  common  branches,  and  who  do  not  expect 
to  teach.  It  has  two  courses;  one  the  usual  four  years 
course  fitting  for  college,  and  the  other  a  diversified  course 
giving  what  is  possible  in  two  years  for  those  who  cannot  go 
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to  college,  and  equipping  them  at  once  with  some  funda- 
mentals in  history,  English  literature,  economics,  and  eth- 
ics. In  the  preparatory  course  we  have  had  134  students, 
and  in  the  general  course  36,  and  in  both  courses  there  has 
been  efficient  teaching  and  earnest  and  enthusiastic  work  on 
the  part  of  the  students. 

The  The  Vocational  Schools  are  now   for   the   first 

Schools  time  to  be  grouped  under  this  name  which  Berea 

is  perhaps  the  first  institution  in  this  country  to 
use  in  a  distinctive  manner.  By  "vocational"  we  mean 
schools  designed  to  fit  young  people  for  the  more  common  and 
necessary  vocations  of  life.  And  such  "Vocational  Schools" 
have  a  legitimate  type  as  distinct  as  professional  schools, 
or  technical  schools.  Our  vocational  schools  at  present 
are:  for  young  women,  the  Home  Science  School,  and  the 
Nurse  Training  School;  for  young  men.  Mountain  Agricul- 
ture, and  Carpentry;  and  for  both,  the  Business  Course. 
Students  in  other  departments  have  "apprentice  work"  in 
Printing,  Gardening,  Library  work,  and  other  industries. 

Industrial  These  industrial  departments  must  be    passed 

Depart-  \  ^ 

ments.  with  a  mere  enumeration: 

The  Farm,  in  charge  of  Samuel  Clark,  is  making  a 
great  demonstration  of  the  improvability  of  poor  land.  It 
handles  a  great  deal  of  unskilled  student  labor.  This  year 
it  has  built  4!^  miles  of  fence,  laid  two  miles  of  drain  tile, 
given  more  or  less  employment  to  239  young  men,  paying 
them   $2,014.23. 

The  Forest,  and  Garden  under  the  management  of 
E.  M.  D.  Bracker  is  two  departments  in  one.  The  garden 
supplies  our  Boarding  Hall  with  vegetables  and  gives 
employment  and  instruction  to  68  students,  who  have 
earned  $1, 104.39. 

The    forest    embraces    over    3,000    acres    of     varied 
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mountain  surface,  and  includes  the  supervision  of  several 
families  of  forest  tenants  whose  farms  we  hope  to  make 
models  for  the  region.  The  U.  S.  Government  has  a 
forest  nursery  on  our  domain,  and  we  have  made  consid- 
erable settings  this  year  of  locust,  black  walnut,  hickory 
and    spruce. 

The  Woodwork,  Supt.  Burgess,  Accountant  Lindsley, 
Repair  Foreman  Hudson,  Cabinet  Maker  Combs,  Plumber 
Coddington,  Machinist  Muncy,  has  constructed  the  New 
Hotel,  and  done  other  work  to  the  value  of  $30,000, 
employing  127  students,  paying  them  $4,509.19  and  shows 
a  profit. 

The  Printing,  Supt.  Roberts,  Foreman  Spink,  has 
done  really  good  w^ork,  employing  18  students,  doing  a 
business  of  $6,000,  and  showing  a  profit. 

The  Laundry,  Supt.  Mrs.  Hill,  Forewoman  Miss 
Creech,  has  given  employment  and  training  to  114  girls, 
who  have  earned  $1,182.55.  This  department  gives 
splendid  training  to  the  girls,  but  sustains  an  annual  loss. 
The  Model  Perhaps  the  most  unique  and  characteristic 
Schools.  thing  in  Berea  is  the  iModel  Schools.  These 
are  so  named  because  they  serve  as  models  for  the  study 
and  practice  of  our  Normal  students,  but  they  serve  many 
other  ends  than   this. 

They  are  arranged  in  the  usual  eight  grades  from  the 
primary  up.  And  each  grade  has  a  junior  and  one  or 
more  senior  divisions.  These  senior  divisions  are  for 'the 
''grown-ups" — over  15  years  old — who  are  still  in  the 
common  branches. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  group  of  young 
people,  ''coming  to  college"  as  they  say,  to  study  the 
common  branches.  Of  course  we  deal  with  them  not  as 
children,  but  make  an  account  of  the  fact  that  they  come 
from  enterprising  families,  have  some  maturity,  and  are    at 
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the  age  most  responsive  to  "impressions."  And  it  is 
really  wonderful  how  much  is  done  with  these  late  comers 
in  one  or  two  terms.  They  all  have  the  culture  of  music 
and  drawing,  and  some  form  of  manual  training.  They 
all  have  some  instruction  in  Mountain  Agriculture.  They 
form  wide  acquaintances  in  Berea,  enter  literary  societies, 
attend  Chapel,  sign  the  temperance  pledge  after  a  careful 
"study"  of  the  matter,  experience  the  great  soul-settling 
change  called  conversion,  and  go  home  with  a  permanent 
upward  trend  in  their  lives.  To  most  of  these  students  the 
first  term  means  more  than  an  entire  college  course  means 
to  young  people  of  pampered  families  to  wliom  all  "ad- 
vantages" come  as  a  matter  of  course. 

And  it  is  upon  these  young  people  who  perhaps  never 
get  beyond  the  common  branches  that  we  rely  to  leaven 
all  the  mountain  region  with  progressive  ideas.  They  can- 
not get  into  the  college  proper,  but  their  children  will 
come  to  college,  and  come  from  homes  that  can  give  them 
intelligent  encouragment. 

The  Model  Schools  are  without  any  suitable  shelter, 
having  a  headquarters  in  the  Rustic  Cottage,  and  various 
separate  rooms  scattered  through  our  buildings  and  in- 
cluding some  stores  on  the  public  street. 

ADEQUATE  PROGRAM  FOR  WORK  TO  BE  DONE 

This  brief  review  of  the  activities  of  Berea  dur- 

Out  of  .  -11  ,   .  . 

the  mg  the  past  year  certainly  shows  something  quite 

Ordinary."  q^^-  ^f  ^\^q  ordinary.  Berea  College  is  an  insti- 
tution of  its  own  class  and  mission.  Providentially  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  peculiar  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
mountain  region  of  the  South,  Berea  has  studied  the  situ- 
ation by  closest  contact,  drawn  into  its  service  a  band  of 
rare  workers,  and  devised  the  educational  adaptations  which 
are  actually  meeting  these  most  unusual  demands.      For  the 
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sake  of  the  South,  for  the  sake  of  national  unity  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  good  British  traditions  which  the  moun- 
taineers share  with  us,  this  good  work  must  be  taken  care 
of  and  brought  to  fullest  success. 

A  Turning  We  have  now  reached  a  natural  turning  point 
Point.  jj-^  ^]^jg  enterprise.      At  first  much    was   necessar- 

ily tentative  and  experimental.  This  stage  is  passed.  And 
for  the  last  five  years  we  have  been  under  constrained  ab- 
sorption in  the  burdens  of  the  adjustment  movement.  This 
is  now  happily  over.  The  Mountain  work,  the  field  of 
Berea's  discovery  and  devotion,  now  claims  our  full  atten- 
tion, and  it  must  be  reached  soon  if  at  all.  The  changes 
of  new  life  are  knocking  at  every  mountain  door.  The 
mountain  people  will  be  quickly  spoiled  and  lost  if  they  are 
not  befriended,  guided  and  saved.  Berea  has  been  first, 
foremost,  and  surprisingly  successful  in  this  mountain  work, 
and  herein  is  the  argument  for  pushing  her  success  to  the 
uttermost  without  delay. 

^       ,  Berea's  present   resources   are   chiefly   of  that 

Berea's  .  ^  ^ 

Present  precious  stuff  which  cannot    be    purchased    with 

Resources,  money  or  appraised  in  inventories.  She  has  a 
superb  landed  domain,  and  six  really  good  buildings,  the 
Chapel,  the  Library,  Lincoln  Hall  for  class-rooms,  and  the 
Industrial  Building  for  the  vocational  schools,  the  Ladies 
Hall  for  young  women,  and  the  Pearsons  Hall  now  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  for  young  men.  Besides  these  are  the  wings 
of  two  other  good  buildings  now  in  use,  the  wing  of  Science 
Hall,  and  the  wing  and  contagious  ward  of  the  Hospital, 
and  some  twenty  small  and  temporary  structures  like  the 
barracks,  the  much  used  tabernacle,  and  the  store-buildings 
now  used  for  class-rooms.  In  these  buildings  will  be  found 
much  first  class  machinery  and  scientific  apparatus. 

But  our  precious  possessions  are  the   carefully  planned 
schools  and  departments  so  inadequately  sheltered  in   these 
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buildings,  and  the  devoted,  able  and  experienced  instructors 
who  conduct  them.  And  as  the  fruit  of  years  of  sacrifice 
and  labor  Eerea  has  the  reputation  which  has  drawn  to  it 
the  largest  assembly  of  rural  young  people  to  be  found  per- 
haps in  the  whole  world — mainly  from  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tains, but  with  growing  colonies  from  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Virginias,  which  lift  it  quite  above  mere 
state  interests.  And  above  all  is  the  spirit  of  the  school — 
religious  but  not  sectarian,  patriotic  but  not  partisan,  cheer- 
ful but  not  frivolous — a  spirit  which  siezes  each  new-comer 
and  in  a  single  term  puts  into  him  a  hope  and  a  purpose 
which  are  like  a  torch  which  will  never  go  out.  To  build 
upon  such  a  foundation  an  institution  which  shall  be  the 
spiritual  capital  of  Appalachian  America,  and  an  experi- 
ment station  for  all  rural  betterment,  is  certainly  an  inspir- 
ing task. 

Necessities.  To  put  forward  such  an  enterprise  means 
must  be  provided  to  meet  first  our  necessities,  next  our 
immediate  needs,  and  then  the  needs  which  lie  just  beyond. 

Our  necessities  for  the  coming  year  are  fifty-three 
thousand  dollars  for  current  expenses,  ''daily  bread''  and 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  a  heat  and  power  plant. 

Heat  and  power  are  certainly  primal  necessities.  A 
suitable  plan  has  been  prepared  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
R.  D.  Kimball  and  Co.,  and  it  should  be  completed  before 
we  encounter  the  pinch  of  cold  weather. 

Our  ''budget"  for  current  expenses  must  be  held  at 
the  rigid  economy  point,  but  some  extensions  in  view  of 
growth  are  inevitable.      Here  are  the  Treasurer's  estimates: 

"Home  income" — endowment    $20,000,    rents 

$2,000,  student  fees  $10,000,  total  $32,000 

Donations  for  current  expenses  $53,000 

Total  anticipated  income  $85,000 
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This  is  a  little  less  than  last  year's  income,  and  no 
relief  can  be  expected  from  the  "adjustment  fund''  until 
it  has  been  collected  and  interest  can  accrue — a  matter  of 
more  than  a  year. 

Our  expenditures  may  be  grouped  thus: 
School  Expenses: 

Baths  and  gymnasium,  men  and  women  $1,500 

Cabinet,  museum.  Crafts  exhibits,  500 

Executive  Salaries  7,000 

Executive  various  (all  unclassed  items)  4,000 

Extension   (a  work  touching  five  states)  8,000 

Grounds  (should  have  thrice  the  sum)  2,000 

Instruction   (all  teachers  and  superintendents 

of  industries)  33,000 

Library  (reading  rooms,  traveling  libraries)  3,000 

Public  Buildings  (fuel,   janitors,  repairs,  etc.)         6,000 

$65,000 

6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
6,000 


Adjuncts  (deficit  on  various  industries) 
Contingencies  (interest,  street  improvements,  etc.) 
New  Equipment  (tools,  apparatus,  furniture,  etc.) 
Realty  (extension  of  sewers,  etc.,  purchases) 

$85,000 
It  thus  appears  that  for  the  greatest  part  of  our 
necessary  expenses  we  are  dependent  upon  annual  dona- 
tions. It  should  be  known  that  quite  a  portion  of  this 
money  has  been  given  so  promptly  that  it  has  cost  the 
Institution  little  or  nothing  to  collect  it,  but  that  the 
securing  of  the  last  part  of  it  often  entails  labor  which  robs 
the  School  of  the  best  strength  and  thought  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  important  officers.  But  the  raising  of  this 
money,  a  thousand  dollars  a  w^eek,  is  a  necessity. 
Berea's  success  for  the  coming  year,  as  for  years  past, 
is  assured  by  those  who  respond  faithfully  to  our  call 
by  mail. 
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Immediate  Our  immediate  needs  beyond  these  necessities 
are  in  the  way  of  shelter.  We  are  now  unable 
to  give  room  and  table  accommodations  to  half  our  stu- 
dents, and  many  are  living  in  barracks  and  other  temporary 
shelters.  The  fact  that  many  can  remain  only  part  of  a 
year  helps  us  out,  one  room  serving  for  a  succession  of 
occupants!  But  more  and  more  we  must  secure  continuous 
attendance.  And  there  is  economy  in  providing  for  large 
numbers.  Ever  since  our  boarding  hall  exceeded  300 
sittings  we  have  been  able  to  give  much  better  board  for  the 
money. 

The  new  buildings  which  would  give  the  greatest  im- 
mediate relief  are: 

(i)  An  Administration  Building,  to  enable  the  Pres- 
ident, Treasurer  and  other  officers  to  transact  the  now  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  business  of  the  Institution  in  a 
way  which  will  be  economical  of  their  own  energy  and  the 
resources  of  the  School.  The  vacating  of  their  present 
scattered  offices  will  relieve  congestion  in  other  quarters  as 
well. 

(2)  A  New  School  Building  for  the  Academy  or  for  the 
Model  Schools.  We  are  pressed  beyond  all  limits  for  class- 
rooms, and  are  using  Stores,  Chapel  galleries,  and  rooms  in 
Ladies  Hall.  In  providing  for  this  need  we  can  just  as  well 
erect  a  building  which  will  enable  us  to  segregate  the  work 
of  the  Academy  or  that  of  the  Model  Schools,  each  of  these 
great  departments  being  without    buildings  of  its  own. 

(3)  A  New  Women's  Dormitory,  with  model  kitchen 
and  dining  room.  Such  a  building  was  needed  and  planned 
five  years  ago  when  the  adjustment  troubles  interrupted  us. 

Ultimate  Our  ultimate    needs,    and    this    word  should 

^^  ^*  suggest  no  distant  future,    are    set  forth  in  the 

following: 
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Resolution  of  the  Trustees 


Resolved,  that  the  greatest  need  of  Berea 
College  is  a  somewhat  adequate  endowment, 
to  the  end  that  this  work  of  such  proved 
efficiency  and  value  be  not  so  largely  dependent 
upon  the  immediate  exertions  of  the  President 
and  the  fluctuations  of  annual  gifts.  There  should 
be  additional  general  endowment  of  not  less 
than  $800,000,  together  with  specific  endowments 
for  such  distinct  departments  as  the  Hospital  and 
department  of  Hygiene,  the  Library,  the  Schools 
of  Home  Science  and  Mountain  Agriculture,  and 
the  professorships  of  Mathematics,  Geology, 
History,  and  Political  Science. 


FIRESIDE  INDUSTRIES 

If  anj  one's  summer  cottage  might  have  one 
additional  touch  of  "homeness"  or  colonial  primness, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Lester  Hill,  Berea,  Ky.,  could  furnish  a 
genuine  blue  and  white  homespun  coverlid  for  $12.00, 
or  other  bits  of  **seldomness"  from  her  stores  of  fire- 
side products.     Write  to  her. 
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APPENDIX  A 
*Treasurer's  Summary  of  Cash  Transactions 

For  Eleven  Months  Ending  March  30,  1909. 

BUDGET    ESTIMATE  ACTUAL    TRANSACTIONS 

A.  CHIEF  REVENUES:  Expenditures  Receipts 

Donations,  current  use  ....  $53,000.00  156,567.90 

Endowment,  net  for  c.  u.  .  .    .    20,000.00  20,29641 

Rentals 1,500.00  2  282.64 

Students'  fees 6,300.00  7.409.85 

$80,800.00  $86,556.80 

B.  SCHOOL    EXPENSES: 

Bathing  and  Gymna.sium.  .    .  $      900.00      $      704  00 


Cabinet,  etc. 

Executive,  Salaries 

Executive,  Miscellaneous.  . 

Extension 

Grounds 

Instruction 

lyibrary 

Model  School  vSupplies  .    .    . 
Public  Buildings  ...... 


50.00  13.99 

6,500.00  6,027.90 

4.000.00  3.197.08 

7,500.00  7,183  62 

1,500.00  780.31 

27,311.00  28,235.17 

2,000.00  2.067.47 

450.00  400,40 

5,500.00  6,320.57 


$55,711.00  $54,930.60 

c.  D.     ADJUNCTS;      $  7,ooo.oo  9,162.79 

E.  CONTINGENCIES: 

Contributions  and  Assess.   .    .  $  3,500.00      $  3,405.21 

Interest 1,100.00  1,465.18 

lyitigation 1,000.00  666.77        5'537-i6 

F.  SPECIAL   DONATIONS: 

Bequests  for  current  use  .   .    .  $  1,341.91 

Special  gifts  to  be  expended.   $  6,000.00  $  6,968.67 

G.  NEW  EQUIPMENT— Fixtures  .    .  $  3,000.00  5,224.06 
H.     realty: 

Improvements  &  Exten.sions$  3,000.00      $  3,822.43 

Purchases 10,000.00        10,953  59 

14,776.02 

J.      DEBTS   AND    CREDITS: $7,814.87 

K.     TRUST  FUNDS  to  be  expended:    $  1,000.00  $  1.650.57 

Cash,  beginning  and  end  .  .    .  1,476.19  4,012.48 


$91,311.00  $99,726.06       $99,726.06 


ADDITIONS    TO    RESOURCES  DURING  THE  YEAR: 

Endowment $       749.52 

Trust  Funds 5,896.48 

Inventories 30,696.69      37,342.69 


Debt  fluctuations,  net  increase 
Net  Increase  of  Resources  . 


ADJUSTMENT    FUND    PLEDGES   GATHERED 
DURING    THE    YEAR: 

Northern $  56,386.00 

Colored 17,209.40 

Kentucky  White 29,594.60 


Total $103,190.00 


*The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Thos.  J.    O.sborne,  will  be  glad  to  furnish    more  de- 
tailed information  on  request  of  any  donor. 
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^Treasurer's  Summary  of  Resources 

RHSOURCKS 

1.  REVENUE   PRODUCING:                                                            I908  I909 

Pure  Endowment: 

For  the  College $  200,000.00  |20o,ooo.oo 

For  the  Normal  Department  .    .    .       40,000.00  40,000.00 

General 336,018.90  336,648.90         576,648.90 

Conditional  Endowment 16,943.93  17,063.45 

Scholarships  for  Service 9,000.00  9,000.00 

Rental  Properties  (not  e:idowine:it)        42,629.8s  47,568.86         650,281.21 

2.  EDUCATIONAL     PLANT: 

Realty— I^and 57,763.08  65,841.66 

Ihiildings,  School 145,561.85  156,461.64 

Buildings,  Industrial 63,705.43  65,130.23 

Waterworks,  etc 62,269.49  63,113.65 

Inventories — Apparatus,  Furniture  .       110,703.06  105,156.39 

Inventories — Supplies 23,741.0a  30,405.59         486,109.16 

3.  utilities: 

Realty— Boarding  Hall  and  Dorm.  .         80,468.00  80,793.30 

Inventories- Furnishings 17,824.67  19,714.08 

Inventories— Supplies 5,461.30  6,574.07          107,081.45 

4.  various: 

Cash  .    .    . 4,012.48  1,476.19 

Accovmts  with  Tru.st  Funds,  etc.  .    .           9.7^5-59  9«o34.6o 

Notes  Receivable 2,150.82  5,503.16           16,013.95 

Total  Resources 11,228,039.56  $1,259,485.77 

df:bts 

1.  Interest  Bearing  Debt $     22,695.00  33862.21 

2.  Accovmts  with  Trust  Funds,  etc.    .    .    .           17,724.20  11. 128.33 

3.  lyincoln  Institute 200,000.00  200,000.00 

Total  Debts $     240,419.20  $    244,990.54 

Total  "present  worth"  available  for 

mountain  work $    987,620.36  $1,014,495.23 


TRUST  FUNDS    (uot  producing  income  for  current  expenses): 

Annviities $      22,300.00        23,330.00 

Reserve  Fund 34,285.86        38,747.49 

Scholarships,  Beneficiary 6,200.00  6,200.00 

Specific  Trusts 5,240.00  5,644.85  73,922.34 

Adjustment  Fund— total  collected |        5,675.56    |  16.758.25 

*The  Treasurer,  Mr.   Thos.  J.  Osborne,  will  be  glad  to  furnish  more   de- 
tailed information  on  request  of  any  donor. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


Adjustment  of  Berea's  Work  for  the  Colored  People 

This  adjustment  has  been  a  serious  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Institution  and  a  matter  of  wide  public  interest 
for  several  years,  and  as  we  reach  its  final  stage  we  should 
briefly  recapitulate  its  history. 

The  village  of  Eerea  was  founded  as  a  rallying  point 
of  liberal  sentiments  by  the  anti-slavery  people  of  Kentucky 
in  the  early  fifties  and  located,  largely  with  a  view  to 
safety,  in  the  edge  of  the  mountains  where  a  rugged 
population  of  land  owners,  who  were  not  slave-holders, 
was  found.  The  site  was  selected  by  Gen.  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  and  the  Union  Church  organized  in  1853  by  Rev. 
John  G.  Fee.  The  school  was  started  soon  after  under 
the  principalship  of  Dr.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  and  thus  began 
the  work  for  the  mountaineers  which  flourished  until 
forcibly  suspended  by  the  Civil  War. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  school  work  had  been 
resumed,  two  young  colored  soldiers  who  had  learned  to 
read  in  the  army  were  received  to  be  trained  as  teachers. 
The  emergency  call  for  teachers  for  the  new  colored  public 
schools  occasioned  a  great  influx  of  colored  students,  and 
both  races  were  received  freely  until  1904.  No  scandals 
or  collisions  occurred,  and  each  race  maintained  its  social 
integrity  with  entire  propriety. 

The  ''Day  Law"  of  1904  prohibited  private  institutions 
in  Kentucky  from  receiving  both  races,  under  severe  penalty, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  held  it  valid  as  against  corpora- 
tions created  by  the  state,  which  can  have  no  rights  like 
those  of   persons    under    the    United    States    constitution. 

The  question  of  Eerea's  duty  in  these  trying  circum- 
stances, was  a  hard  one.  The  trustees  held  properties 
accumulated  while  colored  students  were  in  attendance,  and 


THE    ADJUSTMENT  ^^ 

given,  in  some  degree  at  least,  through  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  colored  race.  The  careful  consideration 
of  the  representations  which  the  College  had  made  in 
securing  funds  during  this  long  period  led  the  trustees 
to  decide  that  they  ought  to  use  $200,000  of  our  fixed 
properties  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people.  They 
accordingly  set  aside  the  income  from  that  sum,  and 
used  the  same  in  assisting  colored  persons  to  attend  suitable 
institutions  which  were  open  to  them,  largely  P1sk  Univer- 
sity and  Knoxville  College.  The  next  step  was  towards  a 
permanent  adjustment  to  the  new  situation  by  the  raising 
of  a  fund,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  should  restore  for 
the  mountain  work  the  $200,000  sequestered  for  the 
colored  people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  supplement  that 
fund  so  as  to  give  them  an  adequately  equipped  school  of 
their  own. 

When  three  fourths  of  the  proposed  $400,000  had 
been  pledged,  we  received  from  an  anonymous  donor, 
through  Dr.  Jas.  A.  Canfield  of  New  York,  the  promise 
of  $50,000,  conditioned  upon  our  securing  the  last  $50,000 
in  Kentucky. 

The  ''Kentucky  Campaign,"  which  has  been  the  effort 
of  the  year,  brought  us  four  thousand  colored  subscribers, 
and  nine  hundred  white  subscribers,  and  has  instructed 
both  races  and  brought  them  nearer  together. 

As  soon  as  this  subscription  can  be  collected,  a  new 
board  of  trustees  will  be  formed  and  "The  Lincoln  Institute 
of  Kentucky"  duly  established,  probably  at  some  point 
near  the  center  of  colored  population,  between  Louisville 
and  Lexington. 

It  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  the  new  school,  born  of 
the  faith  of  Eerea's  founders,  and  of  our  faith  and  sacrifice 
today,  may  do  more  than  Berea  has  done,  or  could  ever 
do,  for  the  colored  people  of  Kentucky. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


Speakers  From  Abroad,  1908— 1909. 

Oct.— Hon.  Setli  liOw,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Political  Address.  "World's  Peace 
Conference." 

Hon.  W.  B.  Smith,  Richmond,  Ky.   Political  Address. 

The  Elma  B.  Smith  Company.     P^^ntertainment.     I,3^cenm  Course, 

Chapinan-Alexaiider  meetings.  Kight  workers  in  party.  Seven 
services. 

Noble  Hill,  Woodstock,  111.     Talk  to  Students. 

Rev.  W.  ly.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  Amherst,  Mass.  Three  addresses  on  "Rural 
Ivife." 

Andrew  Johnson,  Wilmore,  Ky.  Political  Address,  "Blood  and  Thun- 
der." 

Nov. — Bisliop     W.    F.    3Iallalieu,    Auburndale,    Mass.      "Observation    of 

Sabbath."     "Consecration." 
Dr.  John  Merritt  Driver.     "Philippines  and  the  East."  lyyceum  Course. 
Miss  lyucy  Jones,  I^oiidon,  Ky.     vStereopticon  I^ecture  on  China. 
President  John  C.  Campbell,  Demorest,  Ga.     "Broad  and  Narrow    Way 

to  Sviccess." 
Rev.  Milton  J.  Norton,  Three  Oaks,  Mich.     Thanksgiving  vSermon. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Hinitt,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D..    Danville,    Ky.     "Education   in    Ken- 

tuck3^ 
Pitt  Parker,  Cartoonist.     I^yceum  Course. 

Jan. — Rev.   A.    B.  Allen,    Toledo,  O.     vSermon,     "Appeal     to  Heroism."     Ad- 
dress, "Advance  in  Civilization." 
Rev.  Wni.  K.  liarton,   D.  D.,    Oak  Park,    111.     vStereopticon    I^ecture, 
"I,ifeand  Death  of  Christ."     Sermou,  "lyove  Thyself." 
Feb. — Hon.  Harry  Probasco,  Cincinnati,  O.     lyincoln  Centennial  Address. 

Schildkret's  Hungarian  Orchestra.     lyyceum  Course. 
Mar.— Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  I).  !>.,  Dr.    George  I^.    Palmer  and    Mr.    Wm.    S. 
Jacoby,  Evangelistic  Workers.     vSix   days'    Meetings.     Nine  sermons 
by  Dr.  Torrey. 
"The  Four  Artists."     Ivyceum  Course. 
Apr, — Rev.  John  L,ewis,  Jr  ,  Waterbury,  Conn.     Sermon. 

Hon.  M.  J.  Fanning,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     "Temperance." 

Mr.    Henry     Clopper,    Cincinnati,     O.     vStereopticon    I^ecture.      "Child 

I^abor." 
Dr.  A.  B.  Colley,  Birmingham,  Ala.     "Anti-vSaloon  I^eague  Work." 
Col.  Geo.  W.  Bain,  I,,exington,  Ky.     "vSearch  lights  of  the  Twentieth 

Century."     I^yceum  Course. 
Hon.  M,  C.  Rankin,  Frankfort,     "Farming  for  Profit." 
Mrs.  P.  S.  Peter.son,  Chicago,  111.     "Forestry  and  Conservation." 
May — Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.     "The  L,aws  of  Health," 
"Making  the  Most  of  I^ife." 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Ramsay,  lyOuisville.     "The  Battle  of  lyife,"  "We,    Us,    and 

Ours." 
Rev.  Wallace  Birch,  Chicago.     "What  we  P'ind  in  the  Bible." 
Rev.  J.  K.    Nutting,  vSalt  I,ake  City.     "The  Mormons." 
June — Wm.  C.  Cochran,  Esq.,  Cincinnati.     "President  Finney." 

Rev.  Jno.  F.  Herget,  I).  I>.,  Cincinnati.      Commencement   Address. 
Supt.  J.  G.  Crabbe,  Frankfort.     Commencement  Address, 
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APPENDIX  E. 


Comprehensive  Statement 


The  number  of  students  from  outride  of  Berea,  those 
who  leave  their  homes  and  come  to  this  place  in  quest  of 
an  education,  has  been  as  follows: 
1894     1896     1898     1900     1902     1904     1906     1908     1909 


254       295       428       384       646       778       858     1017     1077 
The  number  in  the  advanced  departments  —  Collegi- 
ate, Academy,  Normal,  and  Music — has  been — 
1894      1896      1898     1900     19J2    1904     1906    1908    1909 


161        188        200       238        312      318       406      508      549 

The  attendance  each  term  fluctuates  for  various  rea- 
sons.     The  following  is  the  record  for  recent  years: 

1894     1S98      1902      1904      1906      1908      1909 

452  602  641 
894  966  1030 
558       627        705 

Analysis  of  Attendance 

1894  189S  1902  1904  1906  1908  1909 


Fall, 

169 

278 

342 

413 

Winter, 

416 

562 

770 

841 

Spring, 

339 

375 

546 

554 

From   Berea 

f  Colored 

94 

66 

5« 

41 

1  White 

138 

180 

196 

142 

160 

i.\^* 

144 

From  outside 

(  Colored 

123 

96 

95 

117 

Berea 

\  N.  TVhite 

64 

81 

108 

9b 

94 

III 

113 

{S.   White 

67 

251 

44 -^ 

565 

764 

906 

964 

4S6        674 
Colored  students  assisted  to  attend  other  schools  . 
Colored  School  i Public)  assisted  in  Berea 


961 


1150       1221 
56  37 


Officers  and  instructors 26 


1291 
64 


1350 
73 


*In  previous  years  many  students  from  other    ])laces    were   catalog^ucd   as 
from  Berea. 


SUMMARY     OF     STUDENTS 


Zl 


Summary   of  Students 

f  Senior    6     Junior 7 

v^uiicrgidLc       J  5Qp]^Qj-QQ^e  _    j2     Freshman..  .  i  ^^ 

Department    |sp^cial 13 


Collegiate 


Normal 


Academy 


Vocational 
Schools 

and 
Industries 


[  Fourth  Year.  .      6 

\  Second  Year. .    53 

[Special 7 

\  Preparatory.  134 
\  Special 


Third  Year.  .  24 
First  Year  .  .  155 
Sub-Normal  .    31 


General , 


37 
9 


53 

276 
180 


Model 
Schools 


Commercial  ..    16     Agriculture..     6 
Home  Science     3     Carpentry...    49 

Nursing 7 

Apprentice   Work:  

J  Printing 18     Farm  Work.  239 

I  Laundry 114     Woodwork  .  .  127 

Janitors 116     Library 17 

I  Housework..    171      Office  Work.    12 

[  Garden 68 

[(Sloyd 288      Cook.  &  Sew.  166) 

Seventh  Gr'd.  171 
Fifth  Grade.  83 
Third  Grade .  24 
Night  School.    16 


Music 


^  Eighth  Gr'd.  1^4 
Sixth  Grade. .  93 
Fourth  Grade  57 
First  &  Second  38 
Ungraded ....  36 
Senior 408 

f  Choral 385 

\  Harmonia  . .  . .  118 


Junior 264 

Special  Work  65 

Band 34 

I^Orchestra 12 

Different  Students 

Young  Men 756 

Young  Women 465 


672 


-1221 


Berea  Colored  Students  at  other  Institutions 

Young  Men 62 

Young  Women 56 


118 
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A  CARD 


FROM 

JosiAH  Strong,  Herbert  A.  Wilder,  J.   Cleveland  Cady, 

Charles  F.  Dole,        Wm.  Jay  Schieffelin,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 

*JAMES  H.  CANFIELD,     MRS.  FREDERICK  BiLLINGS,     lyAURA  D.  GiLL. 


We,  the  persons  named  above,  having  been  somewhat  recent  visitors 
at  Berea  College,  and  knowing  quite  intimately  its  affairs,  feel  that  all  the 
supporters  of  the  Institution  will  wish  to  know  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
following  brief 

RKPORT  AND   STATEMENT. 

1.  The  work  of  Berea  College  for  the  people  of  the  southern  moun- 
tains is  more  promising,  more  urgent,  and  of  greater  national  importance 
than  we  thought  it  before  visiting  the  school. 

2.  The  necessity  of  making  separate  provision  for  colored  students 
imposes  a  great  burden  upon  the  Institution  and  its  workers.  This  adds 
largely  to  annual  expenses  until  an  "Adjustment  Fund"  can  be  raised, 
and  thus  threatens  the  impairment  of  important  educational  plans,  and 
even  hazards  the  lives  of  leading  officers  of  the  school.  This  extra  burden 
of  anxiety  and  effort  has  now  been  carried  for  some  time.  I^ast  year  the 
President's  House  was  closed  and  his  family  dispersed  in  order  that  his 
wife  might  aid  in  raising  the  extra  funds  required.  Remembering  the 
death  of  Gen.  Armstrong,  of  Hampton,  undoubtedly  hastened  by  similar 
conditions,  we  feel  that  the  supporters  of  Berea  College  will  wish  to  pre- 
vent its  President  from  shortening  his  life  by  an  over-exertion  in  this 
acute  crisis  of  the  Institution. 

President  Frost  is  now  fifty-four  years  of  age.  His  original  and  con- 
structive work  has  been  recognized  by  the  highest  honorary  degrees  from 
Harvard  and  Oberlin.  The  reasonable  sums  necessary  for  carrying  out 
his  important  projects  should  be  furnished  in  a  way  which  will  leave  him 
free  to  give  his  chief  energies  to  his  work  as  an  educational  pioneer  in  the 
great  fields  of  his  discoveries  and  devotion. 

3.  The  plan  of  an  "Adjustment  Fund"  whereby  the  colored  people 
will  receive  a  school  of  their  own,  and  the  mountain  work  will  be  left  free 
of  all  encumbrance,  we  believe  to  be  eminently  fair  and  wise.  Towards 
the  required  "Adjustment  Fund"  of  |4oo,ooo  generous  pledges  from  Mr. 
Carnegie.  Mrs.  vSage  and  others,  now  aggregate  1342,000.  A  part  of  these 
are  conditioned  upon  the  raising  of  the  last  $50,000  in  Kentucky.  It  is 
believed  this  can  be  done,  but  it  will  require  time  and  earful  labor.  It  is 
a  task  well  worth  the  doing,  for  it  will  make  friends  for  the  new  enter- 
prise near  at  hand,  and  build  up  right  .sentiment  among  both  races. 

4.  Our  suggestion  is  that  while  President  Frost  is  undertaking  this 
ta.sk  of  completing  the  "Adjustment  Fund"  by  subscriptions  in  Kentuck3% 
the  friends  of  the  In.stitution  should  stand  by  it  generously  in  immediate 
gifts  for  its  current  expenses. 

For  current  expenses  this  year,  Berea  needs  $53,000  in  gifts,  over  and 
above  its  home  income  from  endowment,  rent  and  student  fees. 

Besides  this  it  needs  $33,000  for  immediate  repairs  and  essential 
equipment. 

♦Deceased. 


iEffrrtiur  ^tlpttB  l^lth^t  Date 

In  order  to  be  an  effective  helper  in  the  patriotic  work 
of  Berea  College,  I  promise  to  send  to  the  Treasurer  at 
Berea,  Ky.,  the  sum  of  On^r  Himdred  Dollars  on  or  before 

Without  incurring  any  obligation,  I  will  watch  the 
progress  of  this  work  and  plan  to  give  further  assistance. 

Name 

Address 

S>UBlatuing  §>rjfnlar0ljtp  Date 


In  order  to  assist  the  patriotic  work  of  Berea  College  by 
making  up  the  difference  between  what  one  advanced 
student  pays  the  Institution  and  the  actual  cost  of  his 
education  for  one  year,  I  promise  to  send  its  Treasurer, 
at  Berea,  Ky.,    the   sum  of    Forty  Dollars  on   or  before 

and  a  like 

amount  for  four  years  thereafter. 

Name . 


Address 


AbtUBtm^nt  3\\x(ix  Date. 

In  order  to  enable  Berea  College  to  adjust  itself  to 
state  law,  carrying  forward  its  work  for  the  mountain  re- 
gion unimpaired,  and  making  separate  and  substantially 
equivalent  provision  for  the  colored  people  now  excluded, 

I  promise  to  pay  its  Treasurer  % in   cash 

or  interest  bearing  notes,  when  a   total   of   $400,000  shall 
have  been  subscribed. 

Name 

Address 


Corporate  name  BEREA  COLLEGE. 

THOS.  J.  OSBORNE,  Treasurer,  Berea,  Ky. 


Books  About  The  South. 


TEACHING  A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  (American  Book 
Company.)  By  John  Wirt  Dinsmore,  Dean  of  Nor- 
mal Department,  Berea  College.  246  pages;  cloth, 
^i.oo.     Postage,  9c. 

THE  COUNTRY  TOWN  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.)  By 
Wilbert  L.  Anderson.  307  pages;  cloth,  $1.00 
Postage,  9c. 

THE  TRUE  HENRY  CLAY  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  By 
Joseph  M.  Rogers,  Berea  College,  class  of  ^79. 
24  illustrations,  338  pages,  cloth,  ^2.00.  Postage  13c. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  NATION  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
By  George  S.  Merriam.  A  History  of  American 
Slavery  and  Enfranchisement.  436  pages,  cloth, 
$1.75.  Postage,  13c. 

THE  PRESENT  SOUTH  (MacMillan  &  Co.)  By  Edgar 
Gardener  Murphy.  The  most  important  single  book 
for  one  who  would  understand  what  its  title  pro- 
pounds.    335  pages,  ^1.50.     Postage  13c. 

JOHN  MARCH,  SOUTHERNER  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 
By  Geo.  W.  Cable.  A  novel  depicting  Recon- 
struction Times.     513  pages,  ^1.50     Postage  13c. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  BEREA  COLLEGE  (Henry  T.  Coates 
&  Co.)By  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  Illustrated. 
174  pages,  cloth,  ^i.oo.  Postage  6c.  *«A  story  that 
reads  like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 


Any  of  the  above  books    sent    to    your   address    on 
receipt  of  price  and  postage  by 

THE  TREASURER, 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 


The  Modern  Business  Man 

Ransacks  the  World  for  New   Sources 

of  Wealth 

The  Modern  Giver 

Unsatisfied  with  Conventional  Charities 

GiVes  Time  and  Talent 

To  Discover  Points  of  Vantage 

For  Malting  the  World  Better 


THE   BEREA 
QUARTERLY 


Vol.  XIII. 


October,  IBPflVERSITY  &P'^' 


CONTENTS      ~.-_.__, 

Old  American  Farm  tiomt-Fron^^H^'^'S  O-^ICK. 
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Notes  on  North  Carolina  {Illustratio7i)        -       8-12 
The  Daniel  Boone  Tavern  {IlUcstration)  13-14 

North  East  Harbor  Meeting— 

Wm.  J.  Schieffelin  and  Bishop  Doane  15-16 
To  Thoughtful  Givers  -  -  .  _  17^2 1 
Last  Gift  to  Colleges—D.  K.  Pearsons  -  -  22-23 
Appreciation— Governor  Willson  -  -  24-25 
President  Frost's  Leave  of  Absence  -  -  26-27 
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*^A  PREFERRED  BENEVOLENCE" 


BEREA  COLLEGE 


A\oL«ntein  R( 


asks  assistance  in  its  unique  and  promising  work  for  a  vigorous 
but  isolated  people  (Lincoln '^s  Kin). 

OF  NATIONAL  CONCERN! 

These  robust,  capable  people  are 
Americans — many  ''Sons  of  the  Rev- 
olution''— were  loyal  to  the  Union; 
but  lack  of  waterways  and  railways 
has  kept  them  in  pioneer  conditions. 
They  lack  the  educated  leaders  and 
connections  with  more  advanced 
communities  which  the  West  pos- 
sessed. 

By  well  adapted  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Work,  "Extension  Lecturers*^  on  Horse- 
backf  etc.,  Berea  is  saving  them  from 
corrupting  influences,  and  fitting 
them  to  re-inforce  the  best  elements  of 
the  Nation. 

Non-sectarian.  Mainly  dependent 
on  individual  gifts. 

Special  need  for  new  buildings,  and  ''extension  work." 

A  gift  of  $100  constitutes  an  "effective  helper." 

Every  "sustaining  scholarship"  of  $40  opens  the  way  for  one 
more  student. 

Send  gifts  or  inquiries  to  the  President, 

Wm.  GOODELL  FROST,  LL.D.,  Berea,  Ky. 


A  SPECIAL  EMERGENCY  now  exists.  Founded  amonj?  anti-slavery 
southerners,  Berea  admitted  colored  students  like  a  northern  school. 
This  is  now  prohibited  by  law  and  the  school  must  meet  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  separate  provision  for  the  colored. 


Make  money  orders  payable  to  THOS.  J.  OSBORNE,  Treas. 

Berea,  Madison  County,  Kentucky. 
In  bequests  use  the  corporate  name  BEREA  COLLEGE. 
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It  happened  in  Tenn 


preacher  returning  f, 


e^ssee.      Last 


mm    liivi   firat 


summer  a  mountain 


JOHN  S.  KENNEDY      T„«t 
the  news  of  the  death  of  this  ^reat   Th'''/''  '"^  ^''''  '^'"^^ 
We  had  not  realized  that  he  fas    „    o^d         ^'''^"^'^-P-^- 
will  seem  less  hospitable    aid  .k         ""'"'    ^'^   ^^'^ 

and  incisive  personality  "''^   "^^^''^^   '^^  sturdy 

preciatnlTer  :::Lr,rp::/^^^^^     ^  --  -  ^^^    ap. 
towardthe|40o,ooo'n      s'safJf:;^  '    "^^^«-" 

conditional  g.ft  for  endowme'r"^    ''^-    ^^^--^' 
supplement  to  The  Berea  Quarterly,  October,  X909. 


From  Breathitt  county  camo  o 

J'th  a  newspaper  clipping -;eZ\lr"'"""''  *"    ^^'•- 
dent  Frost's  sermon    o    ^.^du^  ""*™-      ^'   '"^'   P'--^'- 

An  old  lady  had  read  it  o'r  and     '""'"'   ^''^   ^^^  ^go. 

^'-  Office  Of  T„.  cC  ;t-r:h:"'  "°^^  ^^-^  '^  ^^ 

^"   *'>^   request   that    they 
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ITEMS  AND  INCIDENTS. 

It  happened  in  Tennessee.      Last  summer  a   mountain 
preacher  returning  from  his  first    visit    to   the   city   told  his 
neighbors  he  had  seen  a  piece  of  "made  ice"  a   foot   thick" 
H.s  church  stood  for  purity  and    was  strong  on    discipline' 
He  was  promptly  dismissed   from    the   pastorate   for   lyinff 
Shortly  after  a  member  of  the   discipline   committee    visited 
the  city  and  saw  the  same  miracle.      On  returning  he  broach- 
ed the  matter  cautiously   by   saying   that  they   might    have 
been  too  hasty   in    turning  out   their  preacher.      Forthwith 
action  was  brought  against  him  and  he   escaped    by   paying 
he  fare  o    the  committee  to  the  city.      On  the  testimony  of 
five  men  that  mountain  church  now   believes   in   the    possi- 
bility ol  ice  in  summer. 

Twas  in  West  Virginia.  A  Berea  student  invited  the 
preacher  of  another  denomination  who  happened  into  his 
church  to  lead  in  prayer.  The  church  officers  called  a 
meeting  and  dismissed  the  pastor  for  denominational  trea- 
son the  same  day.  After  their  vote  he  secured  a  reprieve 
of  one  week  and  in  his  next  Sunday's  sermon  converted  the 
churcli  to  a  slightly  more  liberal  view. 

From  Breathitt  county  came  a   mountaineer  to    Berea 
w.tli  a  newspaper  clipping  yellow  and  worn.      It   was   Presi 
dent  Frost's  sermon  to    graduates   preached   six   years  ago 
An  old  lady  had  read  it  over  and  over  and    now  sent   it  to 
the    office    of    The     Citizek     with   the   request   that    they 
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print  it  again.       ''But  she  said   pintedly  that  I   must   bring 
this  here  paper  back." 

Berea's  fall  term  opened  September  fifteenth  with  the 
largest  attendance  ever  known  in  the  autumn. 

The  new  Boone  Tavern,  erected  by  our  woodwork  de- 
partment, was  opened  for  guests  early  in  September  and 
makes  a  comfortable  stopping  place  for  all  visitors  to  Berea. 

The  new  dormitory  for  men,  gift  of  Dr.  Pearsons,  has 
given  employment  to  a  small  army  of  students  all  summer 
and  is  nearing  completion.  Furnishings,  part  of  which  can 
be  made  by  the  students,  will  cost  about  fifty  dollars  a  room 
and  are  still  unprovided  for. 

The  new  heat  and  power  plant,  with  steam  conduits  to 
the  Boone  Tavern  and  the  Ladies  Hall,  is  now  under  con- 
struction. 

The  several  industries  have 
been  grouped  in  one  depart- 
ment called  the  Vocational 
Schools  under  the  supervision 
of  Dean  ^larsh,  who  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Academy, 
He  is  succeeded  in  the  latter  po- 
sition by  one  of  our  own  graduates. 
Prof.  F.  F.  ]Matheny,  who  comes 
back  to  us  after  a  successful  ca- 
reer as  school  superintendent  in 
the  ^^'est. 

DEAN  MATHENY 

For  other  news  items  see  pages  17,    23  and  26. 


THE  PIONEER  AMERICAN   HOME. 

Our  frontispiece  shows  a  New  iMiglaiid  farm-liousc  of 
the  early  part  of  tlie  last  century,  together  with  the  adjuncts 
which  represent  the  homestead  industries  of  the  time. 

In  this  particular  homestead  there  were  five  daughters 
and  two  sons.  The  eldest  daughter  was  sent  to  Mary  Ly- 
ons when  she  was  at  Ipswich,  the  next  daughter  to  IMary 
Lyons  when  she  was  at  Wheaton  Seminary,  the  third  daugli- 
ter  graduated  at  Bradford  Academy,  then  recently  establish- 
ed, the  fourth  at  the  College  for  Women,  now  suspended, 
which  then  flourished  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  The  young- 
est graduated  at  Mt.  Holyoke. 

The  two  sons  entered  business  and  distinguished  tliem- 
selves  in  the  national  service  during  the  Civil  War. 

Tracing  the  next  generation,  we  find  four  graduating 
from  college  at  Harvard,  one  at  Beloit,  two  at  Lake  Forest, 
two  at  Oberlin,  three  at  Amherst,  two  at  Yale,  one  at  Ox- 
ford University,  England,  two  at  Smith  College,  four  at 
Mt.  Holyoke,  one  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Bos- 
ton, and  one  at  Radcliffe.  It  would  take  a  long  census  to 
describe  the  public  services  and  private  worth  of  these  peo- 
ple and  their  kin. 

The  big  chimneys  speak  of  ample  fire-places  and  brick- 
ovens.  Tlie  writer  remembers  one  of  these  chimneys  whose 
removal  from  a  homestead  in  western  New  York  made 
place  for  a  small  bed-room.  Those  were  times  when  forest 
conservation  w^as  not  the  note  of  civilization.  The  forests 
must  be  subdued,  felled,  reduced  to  fire-wood,  and  as  the 
largest  fire-places  could  not  devour  them  fast  enough,  they 
must  be  burned  in  the  field,  reduced  to  ashes,  and  these 
leached  for  ''potash"  and  "pearl-ash." 

With  these  fire-places   went  the   fire-side   industries  of 
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our  great  grandmothers.  Each  homestead  must  have  its 
loom-house.  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  of  Hartford  tells  of  his 
memory  of  boyhood  clothing  whose  origin  he  could  trace 
to  the  particular  sheep  on  his  father's  farm.  The  ash-house 
and  smoke-house  tell  of  pork  and  soap  industries  as  yet 
comprehended  in  no  trust. 

All  this  may  show  that  the  country  is  a  good  place  to 
be  born  in,  and  that  the  practical  training  of  the  primitive 
American  farm  is  a  good  ''starter"  for  character  and  worthy 
achievement. 

This  picture  and  record  find  worthy  place  in  our  Quar- 
terly because  they  represent  contemporary  conditions  in 
the  larger  portion  of  Berea's  present  field. 

The  lingering  of  old-fashioned  ways  in  the  Southern 
mountains  involves  hardship  but  also  hardihood;  it  means 
deprivation  but  also  protection  from  some  of  the  w^ar  and 
tear  of  the  modern  life.  This  gives  a  firm  foundation  to  our 
faith  that  the  people  of  these  mountains  constitute  a  most 
hopeful  element  in  American  resources.  They  have  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  and  it  lias  been  Berea's 
mission  to  explain  their  situation. 

First,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  being  in  the  mountains. 
Their  ancestors  went  west  under  the  same  instinctive  im- 
pulse for  land  which  has  made  "Westward,  ho!"  the  motto 
for  many  generations.  Before  the  time  when  railroads  or 
even  canals  could  have  been  foreseen,  no  human  wisdom 
could  have  foretold  that  western  Virginia  was  any  less  favor- 
al)le  as  a  place  of  settlement  than  western  New  York.  And 
there  was  in  the  mountains  enough  good  valley  land  for  the 
first  settlers.  The  two  great  requisites  for  a  frontiersman 
were  water  and  game,  and  these  the  mountains  afforded  in 
abundance.  It  is  not  true  that  those  settlers  who  lingered 
in  the  mountains  were  the  ones  whose  axles  were  broken 
and  who   lacked    energy    to    push    on    to    the  better  lands 
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beyond.  There  are  well  authenticated  instances  of  families 
who  settled  in  the  blue-grass  and  afterwards  moved  into  the 
mountains  because  of  the  game  and  the  water. 

And  the  isolation  which  has  preserved  the  old  time 
customs  and  ways  of  living  is  something  for  winch  the 
descendants  of  these  early  pioneers  cannot  be  blamed.  A 
country  wliere  all  movements  must  be  measured  by  horse- 
flesh and  the  rise  of  streams  is  naturally  impenetrable. 
And  moreover,  there  came  to  be  a  social  repulsion  between 
the  free  yeomanry  of  the  mountains  and  the  slave-holding 
aristocracy  which  grew  up  in  the  lowlands  east,  west  and 
south  of  them. 

There  are,  however,  certain  great  differences  between 
the  women  who  spin  and  weave  in  the  Kentucky  mountains 
today  and  the  women  who  span  and  wove  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  New  Eng- 
land weaver  was  by  no  means  so  isolated.  The  stage- 
coach, the  regularly  established  church  services  each  week 
and  mid-week,  the  town  meeting  and  district  school  kept 
up  an  intellectual  activity  and  a  sense  of  progress  unknown 
to  the  belated  mountaineer. 

Now  it  is  the  province  of  Berea  College  to  supply  these 
great  elements,  to  train  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
mountains,  to  instil  higher  ideals  of  politics  than  those 
which  naturally  prevail  under  the  feudalistic  traditions  of 
the  South,  to  strengthen  the  best  religious  life,  and  through 
our  Extension  service  to  sow  the  seeds  of  thought,  enter- 
prise and  progress. 

All  this  is  work  unusual  for  this  generation,  requiring 
thought,  adaptation  and  understanding  and  sympathy. 
And  we  have  already  such  large  results  attained  that  we  can 
confidently  predict  that  the  history  of  many  a  New  England 
fireside  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  hill  country  of  the  Southern 
Appalachians. 


NOTES  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  accompanying  picture  showing  a  family  of  North 
Carohna  people  which  has  moved  to  Berea  will  certainly 
commend  the  mountain  people  of  that  state  to  our  favorable 
consideration.  One  group  of  fifty  North  Carolina  students 
arrived  in  Berea  at  the  opening  of  this  fall  term.  Among 
the  mountain  states  of  the  South,  North  Carolina  stands 
conspicuous  as  containing  the  highest  mountains  and  most 
famous  health  and  pleasure  resorts.  The  sociological  con- 
ditions growing  out  of  isolation  are  substantially  alike 
throughout  all  Appalachian  America,  but  there  are  special 
conditions  growing  out  of  climate  and  out  of  the  original 
blood  and  traditions  of  the  first  settlers.  It  seems  probable 
that  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  contain  more  rural  English 
stock,  and  that  the  Scotch-Irish  is  a  larger  element  in  the 
states  farther  south. 

A  lady  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  who  has  been 
for  many  years  conversant  with  the  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains, tells  us  that  the  British  consul  at  Savannah  found  a 
summer  residence  at  Flat  Rock,  North  Carolina,  as  early  as 
1840,  and  there  grew  up  at  this  and  other  points  groups  of 
beautiful  summer  residences  which  declined  during  the  war, 
but  are  now  restored.  ''All  the  mountain  people  were 
most  abject,  but  there  was  a  grading  of  them.  .  Some  had 
their  hand-looms,  some  books  and  other  marks  of  a  good 
inheritance.  The  land  was  largely  occupied  in  squatter  ■ 
fashion,  with  little  attention  to  deeds  or  boundaries. 

'Tn  Macon  county  I  remember  we  could  hardly  buy 
land  for  lack  of  titles  but  finally  paid  $300  for  a  large  tract. 
The  simple  mountaineer  who  received   this  great  sum  felt 
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like  a  lord,  treated  all  his  neighbors  to  candy,  (not  whis- 
key,) and  spent  the  entire  sum  in  six  months!  I  never  saw 
a  drunken  mountaineer  in  the  mountains.  The  only 
drunkenness  was  in  towns,  when  the  mountaineer  was 
excited  by  new  surroundings,  absence  from  home,  and  the 
enticement  of  a  more  active  civilization.  They  came  long 
distances  to  the  'settlement'  to  buy  canned  goods,  candy 
and  snuff.  Snuff  is  still  common  in  some  counties,  even 
for  children.^ 

"Growing  out  of  these  summer  residences  came  some 
good  influences  for  the  mountaineers.  Bishop  Howe  of 
South  Carolina,  Dr.  Frost  of  Charleston,  and  Miss  Goellet, 
a  deaconess,  befriended  the  mountain  people  most  effective- 
ly, and  after  the  war,  several  schools  supported  by  Northern 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  and  others  were 
started. 

''Summer  people  employ  the  mountain  girls,  who  are 
wholly  untrained  but  very  bright  and  capable.  Great 
patience  is  needed  with  them  at  first.  They  are  willing  to 
work,  but  will  not  be  called  servants.  In  one  place  an 
effort  was  made  to  form  a  society  of  mountain  girls  who 
were  employed  in  the  homes  of  summer  residents.  The 
meetings  were  well  attended  while  held  in  a  private  house, 
but  when  they  were  moved  to  a  club-house  which  had  been 
offered  for  the  purpose  the  attendance  suddenly  dropped. 
It  appeared  that  the  girls'  mothers  would  not  let  them  go 
to  a  building  in  which  tliere  had  been  dancing. 

"I  knew  the  mountain  men  who  were  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  though  as  a  rule  the  mountaineers  sided 
with  the  Union,  llie  Confederates  had  no  better  brigades 
than  those  of  Vance  and  Clingman,  made  up  of  men  who 
had  never  been  awav  from  home  in  their  lives.      Thcv    were 


*Snuff  dipping  has  practicaUy   ceased   in   the   mountains  of  Kentucky. — 
Kditor. 
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splendid  fighters,  but  did  not  have  the  endurance  of  city 
men  in  starvation  or  night  work, 

"Their  homes  are  generally  in  the  valley.  When  I 
asked  a  mountain  man  why  he  did  not  set  his  house  on 
the  hilltop  he  replied  slowly,  'reckon  ye  hain't  packed 
water  none'. 

''The  beginnings  of  education  of  a  more  practical  kind 
are  very  hopeful.  A  mountain  woman  read  me  a  letter 
from  her  boy  who  was  away  at  school,  in  which  he  said; 
'don't  work  too  hard.  I  am  learning  how  to  do  more 
work;  and  do  it  easier. '  In  one  place  I  found  that  the 
stage  driver's  son  was  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  my 
washer-woman's  daughter  was  a  member  of  an  Agassiz 
Society. 

"There  is  less  ginseng  gathering  than  formerly.  Cot- 
ton weaving  is  common,  the  supply  of  cotton  often  being 
brought  from  the  lowlands.  The  galax  leaf,  holl}'  and  mis- 
tletoe, as  well  as  wild-mint,  horehound  and  alder-berry  are 
now  marketed  in  Northern  cities.  1  remember  a  woman 
who  came  in  one  rainy  day  when  she  could  not  hoe  corn. 
She  looked  tired,  and  I  gave  her  a  cup  of  tea.  She 
asked  what  it  was,  and  it  appeared  that  it  was  her  first  ex- 
perience with  real  tea. 

"The  mountain  people  of  North  Carolina  are  perfectly 

honest.      They    will    not     steal,    no    matter    how   good  an 

opportunity   they   have,  but   they   count  it  perfectly  honest 

to    cheat  in  a  bargain,  and  are  often  able  to  "get  ahead"  in 

I  their    bargains     with  townspeople    or    tourists  with    whom 

I  they  have  dealings.      Clay-eating  can  still  be  seen   here   and 

\  there,  but  is  not  common. 

"There  are  great  possibilities  of  material  uplift.  The 
forests  must  be  preserved,  and  will  be  a  limitation  to  popu- 
'lation,  but  mountain  agriculture  such  as  Berea  is  teaching 
will  put  great  resources  in  the  hands  of  the  mountaineer. 
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Parts  of  North  Carolina  have  the  best  flora  for  bees — better 
even  than  that  of  Florida  or  California. 

''The  mills  which  are  coming  in  occasion  debauchery 
and  misery  in  many  instances  at  first,  but  we  shall  learn 
how  to  turn  them  into  a  real  blessing  to  the  people.  The 
river  Pacolett  now  turns  more  spindles  than  any  other 
stream  in  the  South." 

Much  is  now  being  said  and  written  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  the  forest  mountain  slopes  which  feed 
the  rivers,  and  preventing  the  erosion  of  mountain  lands. 
Mr.  F.  O.  Clark,  Berea's  instructor  in  Mountain  Agricul- 
ture, believes  that  this  erosion  is  almost  always  started  in 
the  ''old  fields,"  as  they  are  called  in  North  Carolina  as 
well  as  in  Kentucky,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  reports 
from  all  parts  of  Appalachian  America.  It  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  mountain  farmer  to  plant  a  field  in  corn  year 
after  year,  until  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  exhausted,  and 
then  abandoning  that  tract  to  clear  some  other  spot.  The 
abandoned  field  soon  begins  to  wash,  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  is  never  repossessed  by  valuable  forest.  It  is 
believed  that  laws  could  be  so  drawn  as  to  prevent  this  evil, 
and  thus  save  both  the  forests  and  the  streams  dependent  on 
them.  But  without  waiting  for  any  law  we  are  teaching  a 
crop  rotation  which  will  retain  the  fertility  of  the  land  so 
that  there  need  be  no  abandoned  fields. 
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THE  BOONE  TAVERN. 


Our  picture  shows  a  building  of  great  significance  in 
Berea— the  new  Daniel  Boone  Tavern.  The  architect 
apologizes  for  its  unfinished  appearance  above  and  wishes 
it  to  be  understood  that  a  third  story  is  sometime  to  be 
added.  The  house  itself,  under  the  immaculate  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Taylor,  has  been  an  instant  success,  and 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  hostelries  dear  to  tourists 
and  visitors  in  the  South. 

The  name  is  well  deserved,  for  Daniel  Boone  performed 
his  chief  exploits  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  Boonesbor- 
ough  itself  was  northwest  of  Berea  in  the  same  county,  and 
Station  Camp  Creek,  where  Boone  and  his  brother  made 
long  stays,  is  east  of  us.  Boone's  Pinnacle  is  on  our  own 
forest  reserve  east  of  Berea,  and  Scaffold  Cane  hill  is  two 
miles  south,  and  Boone's  Gap  two  miles  southwest.  The 
redoubtable  hero  must  have  slept  many  times  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  Tavern  which  bears  his  name. 

Berea,  like  Dartmouth  and  Northfield,  is  an  isolated 
institution,  with  no  city  which  can  provide  public  utilities 
like  water-works,  sewers  and  hotels,  and  this  new  Tavern, 
(the  name  smacks  of  hospitable  comfort),  will  be  an  encour- 
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agement  for  all  who  wish  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Institution. 
The  President's  house  has  always  been  the  scene  of  large 
hospitalities,  but  they  have  been  necessarily  intermittent, 
with  the  frequent  absences  of  both  the  President  and  his 
wife.  At  the  Boone  Tavern  any  one  can  find  perfectly 
sanitary  and  comfortable  accommodations  for  two  dollars  a 
day,  and  rooms  with  private  bath  and  other  luxuries  at 
reasonable  rates.  Several  teachers  are  already  making  this 
hotel  their  home,  and  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  wife  give  it  the 
air  of  a  private  mansion  rather  than  a  "public  house." 

Berea  now  has  good  train  service,  on  the  "central 
Kentucky  division"  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  system. 
This  division  runs  from  Cincinnati  directly  south  to  Knox- 
ville.  It  was  originally  a  line  of  small  significance,  but  has 
been  rebuilt  and  equipped  with  express  trains  through  from 
Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans.  Every  train  stops 
at  Berea  for  passengers  to  or  from  points  beyond  Cincin- 
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Visitors  from  Washington  come  directly  west  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  to  Winchester,  Kentucky,  where  they 
touch  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road,  and  can  come 
south  the  thirty-five  miles  to  Berea. 

Visitors  to  the  College  should  communicate  with  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Will  C.  Gamble,  who  will  be  glad  to  act  as 
their  host  and  guide. 


NORTH  EAST  HARBOR  MEETING. 

One  of  the  last  efforts  of  President  Frost  was  a  meeting 
m  the  interests  of  Berea  College  held  at  North  East  Harbor 
Me.    last  August.      President    Eliot  presided,   and   the  firsi 
speaker  was  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Schieffelin,  of  New  York 

Mr.  Schieffelin  spoke  of  his  recent  visit  to  Berea,  and 
sa.d  m  part:  "Wh.le  we  so  often  hear  of  the  criminality  of 
the  Southern  mountaineers,  I  found  them  hospitable,  kindly 
and  courageous.  I  was  impressed  with  the  great  simplicity 
of  Berea  as  an  institution.  There  was  nothing  "fancy"' 
about  Berea  or  its  equipment.  There  were  a  number  of 
thoroughly  good  buildings,  and  beyond  that  the  students 
were  housed  in  sensible  barracks  and  temporary  shelter 
Berea  College  is  doing  simple  things  in  a  simple  way,  and 
floing  them  very  thoroughly. 

"A  second  thing  was  the  immense  earnestness  of  the 
students.  We  are  accustomed  to  earnestness  in  Hampton 
but  there  was  more  among  these  students.  They  hung 
upon  the  words  addressed  to  them  and  responded  to  every 
point  I  watched  them  as  Dr.  Robertson,  the  great 
Canadian  farmer,  spoke,  and  it  was  inspiring  to  see  them 
and  to  speak  to  them. 

"And  then  there  was  the  quality  of  the  work  they 
were  doing.  The  industrial  departments  were  good  and 
practically  adapted  to  the  home  conditions  of  the  pupils. 

''Of  course  I  had  an  interest  in  the  'adjustment' 
•which  Berea  has  been  forced  to  make  by  the  new  law,  and 
the  plan  has  commended  itself  to  me  as  perfectly  just  and 

"I  am  very  sure  that  anyone  who  could  make  the  visit 
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which  I  made  would  say  that  Berea's  appeal  should  be  a 
moving  one  to  every  American." 

The  venerable  Bishop  Doane  held  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  and  spoke  with  great  earnestness. 

Only  a  part  of  his  thought  and  words  can  be  recorded. 
''There  are  two  or  three  dominant  facts  that  ought  to 
command  our  interest.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  for  whom  this  work  is  done — splendid 
stuff  to  mould  into  American  citizens,  people  who  have  been 
tried  in  every  possible  furnace.  That  is  the  sort  that  needs 
educating,  the  sort  of  man  who  deserves  educating,  the 
sort  of  man  it  pays  anybody  to  educate,  not  for  the  im- 
mediate local  vicinity  of  Berea  but  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  civic  and  social  affairs 
of  our  whole  country. 

''And  anybody  who  realizes  this  ought  next  to  realize 
and  consider  the  great  difficulties  and  sacrifices,  what  Pres- 
ident Eliot  has  called  'heroic  labors  of  President  Frost  and 
his  associates'.  President  Eliot  suggested  the  idea  of 
martyrdom,  and  such  work  as  this  may  be  considered  in 
that  light,  partly  because  of  the  disagreeableness  of  begging 
for  money  and  partly  because  of  the  absolute  devotion  of 
mind,  heart  and  life.  I  think  that  the  difficulties  that 
beset  President  Frost  in  his  pioneer  work  must  appeal  to 
you  and  me  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  help  him  bear,  con- 
quer, overcome  and  to  lift  from  him  the  burden  of  this 
great  anxiety. 

"You  all  know  I  have  a  great  affinity  for  the  Negro, 
but  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  think  that  the  white  peo- 
ple of  these  Southern  mountains  will  reward  our  efforts  in 
their  behalf  even  more  quickly  and  largely. 

"I  want  to  say  that  the  cause  of  Berea  is  in  my  judg- 
ment one  of  the  strong  present  appeals  for  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  good,  Christian  American  citizen." 


TO  THOUGHTFUL  GIVERS, 


BEREA'S     STORY     IN     OUTLINE. 


The  Trustees  of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  respectfully 
submit  to  the  friends  of  education  the  following  facts  re- 
garding this  institution: 

Location  in  Berea  was  founded  in  the  mountains  of  East- 
Mountains,  ^^'^  Kentucky  in  1855,  the  site  being  fixed 
1855  by  Gen.  Cassius  M.    Clay  and  the  name  given 

by  Rev.  John  G.  Fee.  Dr.  John  A.  R.  Rogers  was  the 
first  principal. 

"Discovery  These  men  were  the  first  to  discover  the  pe- 
culiar needs  and  the  great  worth  and  promise 
of  the  population  of  the  mountain  region  of  the  South, 
which  embraces  portions  of  eight  states  and  now  contains 
about  three  million  people.  It  was  found  that  these  people 
are  not  degraded  but  rather  belated,  being  isolated  from  the 
progress  of  the  world  and  living  on  in  the  conditions  of 
pioneer  and  colonial  times.  Good  British  ancestry  is  at- 
tested by  many  quaint  survivals  in  speech  and  customs. 
There  was  thus  presented  an  educational  problem  unlike 
any  other  in  our  land. 

War  and  ^  The  Institution  was  suspended  during  the 
n  ^.^.j  ^^j.^  most  ofits  supporters  and  students 
upholdmg  the  Union  cause.  A  great  contribution  was 
made  to  the  settlements  of  reconstruction  times  by  train- 
ing the  first  teachers  for  the  colored  public  schools.  This 
was  done  without  scandal  or  collision,  or  interruption  of 
eff'orts  for  the  mountain  field.  The  transfer  of  this  work 
for  the  colored  people    to    the   new  Lincoln    Institute    oc- 
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casioned  anxiety  and  financial  loss,  but  leaves  Berea  in 
position  to  devote  itself  wholly  to  the  mountain  work  and 
the  problems  of  rural  life. 

Mountain  The    mountain    people    are    not    the    "poor 

Explained  whites."      While  not  slaveholders,  they    have 

all  the  independence  and  self-respect  of  land 
holders.  They  have  good  minds,  unjaded  nerves,  and  pro- 
lific vigor.  Their  seeming  lawlessness  is  rather  a  survival 
of  the  Saxon  temper  of  Elizabethan  days.  For  tlie  forma- 
tion of  a  new  South,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
and  American  traditions  which  we  love,  these  people  are  of 
large  national  significance.  But  to  save  them  from  cor- 
ruption and  develop  them  there  must  be  wise  guidance  and 
help.  They  lack  the  leadership  of  informed  and  educated 
men  which  the  West  has  always  had,  and  they  are  without 
those  family  and  commercial  ties  wliich  have  made  it  easy 
for  the  older  portions  of  the  country  to  assist  in  the  educa- 
tional foundations  of  the  frontier. 

Berea's  Accepting  it  as  our  mission  to  provide  guid- 

Educational  •        n  r  r  x      xi  ^        r 

Adaptations  ^"^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^^^^  ^^  progress  for  the  people  of 
a  vast  and  impenetrable  region,  a  people 
largely  unable  to  profit  by  the  conventional  forms  of  school 
and  literature,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  study  the 
problem  of  adaptation. 

Extension  The  first  of  these  adaptations  is  an  extension 

W^ork 

service:  traveling  libraries,  lectures  on  hy- 
giene, civics,  history,  mountain  agriculture,  household  arts 
and  the  like — a  work  which  touches  five  states  and  reach- 
ed 20,000  people  last  summer. 

^1221  Students  Students    last  year  (including  264  in  ''model 
Departments      schools")    numbered     1,221,     though      there 
were  never    more    than    1,000    at   one    time. 
They  were  distributed  in  the  following  departments: 
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Normal  Department,  to  train  teachers  for  the  pubHc 
schools.  The  majority  of  the  276  students  in  this  depart- 
ment were  young  men! 

Vocational  Schools:  mountain  agriculture,  printing, 
woodwork,  etc.,  for  young  men;  household  arts,  nursing, 
etc.,  for  young  women. 

Model  Schools,  teaching  the  common  branches,  com- 
bined with  some  practical  industries  and  some  cultural 
subjects. 

The  Academy,  giving  immediate  preparation  for  life  in 
its  shorter  courses,  and  fitting  for  college  in  its  three  and 
four  year  courses. 

The  College,  with  standard  courses  for  tliose  of  larger 
promise  in  the  way  of  future  leadership. 

Management^:  Eerea  College  is  managed  by  an  independ- 
Non^Sectarian  ^^^^  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  distinctly  re- 
ligious in  spirit,  co-operating  with  all  Chris- 
tian people,  but  by  charter  prohibited  from  sectarian 
control. 

Properties  llie  Institution  j)ossesses  the  following  prop- 

erties: 

Endowment   (besides    $200,000    "Adjustment 

Fund"  subscribed),         -  -  -     $402,712.35 

Grounds,  gardens,  farm,  forest  reserve,      -  65,841.66 

School  and  industrial  buildings,  dormitories, 
teachers'  homes  ( including  water 
works  and  sewers,  $63,113.65),        -     412,567.68 

Furniture,    machinery,     farm    equipment,  and 

scientific  apparatus,      -  -  -  124,862.87 

Lumber  for  new  building,  provisions,  and  vari- 
ous supplies,     -----     36,979.66 

There  is  a  floating  indebtedness  of  $33,862.21. 
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Annual  The  annual    ''budget"    requires    an    expend- 

Expenditure 

and  Income 


Expenditure       jt^e  of  $85,000. 


To  meet  this  there  is  a  "home  income"  of 
about  $20,000  from  the  endowment,  $2,000  from  rent- 
als, and  $10,000  from  student  fees,  leaving  $53,000  to  be 
secured  each  year  by  personal  gifts. 

The  institution  receives  no  aid  from  any  society,  nor 
from  any  state,  except  exemption  from  taxation. 

Greatest^  The  Institution  now  has  its  essential  depart- 

ments in  successful  operation  under  thorough- 
ly competent  instructors,  and  with  considerable  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  library,  apparatus  and  machinery.  The 
Academy  and  Model  Schools  are  without  buildings  of  their 
owm.  The  Science  Hall  and  the  Hospital  are  only  wings 
of  buildings.  There  is  no  Administration  Building.  Many 
students  are  turned  away  for  lack  of  more  dormitories  and 
boarding  facilities.  This  is  particularly  distressing,  because 
our  success  depends  upon  reachiiig  a  large  number  of  young  peo- 
ple^ so  as  to  extend  our  influence  as  widely  as  possible  with- 
out delay.  The  Trustees  believe,  however,  that  the  great 
need  is  for  additional  endowment,  which  will  lessen  the 
severity  of  the  continual  struggle  for  current  expenses. 

Dr.  Pearsons'    Dr.  D.    K.    Pearsons,    of  Chicago,    who   has 
^®  known  and  helped  our  work  for  many  years, 

has  just  come  forward  with  an  unsolicited  offer  of  $100,- 
000  for  endowment,  provided  a  total  of  $500,000  is  secured 
before  his  ninetieth  birthday  the  coming  April. 

He  gives  among  his  reasons  his  admiration  for  the  suc- 
cess with  which  Berea  has  adapted  and  pushed  forward  its 
work,  the  fidelity  with  which  it  has  used  the  funds  entrust- 
ed to  it,  and  the  great  promise  and  value  of  the  population 
which  it  has  brought  to  public  attention  and  for  which  it 
is  already  doing  so  much. 
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The  Institution  is  poorly  prepared  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. Its  chief  friends  and  supporters  are  now  paying 
subscriptions  to  the  "Adjustment  Fund/'  made  necessary 
by  the  separate  provision  for  colored  students,  and  Presi- 
dent Frost  is  required  by  his  physicians  to  take  a  prolonged 
rest  to  regain  vitality  expended  in  strenuous  service  to  this 
cause  during  the  past  seventeen  years.  The  Trustees  re- 
spectfully present  the  facts  of  the  situation,  believing  that 
they  will  of  themselves  enlist  new  friends  and  encourage 
those  already  committed  to  Berea's  support. 

William  Goodell  Frost,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  PresA 

Thomas  J.  Osborne,   Treasurer^  y    Berea,  Ky. 

Corporate  name,  Berea  College.  ) 
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DR.  PEARSONS. 


DR.  PEARSONS'  LAST  GIFT. 


Hinsdale,  Illinois,  September  13,   1909. 
To  THE  President  and  Trustees 
OF  Berea  College, 

Berea,  Kentucky. 
Gentlemenr-I   will    give  Berea  College  one    hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  condition  that  the  College  shall  secure 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  additional  for  new  endow- 
ment by  April  7,   19 10. 

It  is  my  intention  to  terminate,  with  this  gift  mv 
donations  to  colleges.  I  have  chosen  Berea  College  as  the 
recipient  of  tins  final  gift  because  of  the  faithfulness  which 
Its  officers  have  shown  in  the  care  of  endowment  funds 
and  because  m  my  judgment  Berea  College  faces  the  lar<.- 
est  amount  of  raw  material  for  the  making  of  <.ood 
American  manhood  of  any  college  in  this  country.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  assist  more  than  forty  colleges,  and  to 
give  to  them  several  millions  of  dollars.  I  rejoice  in  them 
all,  and  wish  them  all  well.  But  the  need  and  the  oppor- 
tunity ol  Berea  are  second  to  none,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
place  where  my  last  gilt  to  colleges  will  be  so  well  invested 
as  in  that  school. 

I  realize  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  secure  so  large  a 
sum  as  iour  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  the  college 
must  have  an  addition  of  not  less  than  this  amount  to  its 
endowment  funds,  or  its  prosperity  will  be  its  peril  The 
great  work  of  Berea  must  not  be  diminished,  and  the 
college  must  not  be  compelled  to  depend  so  largely  on 
donations  for  its  current  expenses.  If  benevolent  men  can 
be  informed  of  the  importance  of  this  additional  endow- 
ment, I  believe  it  will  be  contributed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

D-  K.  Pearsons. 


APPRECIATION. 


State  of  Kentucky 

Executive   Department 

Frankfort 

AUGUSTUS  E.    WILLSON, 

governor 

September  17,   1909. 
Mr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  M.  D., 
Hinsdale,  III. 

My  dear  Dr.  Pearsons: — 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  especially  the 
mountain  people,  I  wish  to  add  to  your  extended  record  of 
thanks  for  many  wise  benefactions,  sincere  gratitude  for 
your  generous  gifts  to  Berea,  for  the  $100,000  for  endow- 
ment, and  the  $50,000  for  the  waterworks,  and  the  offer  of 
$100,000  additional  endowment. 

I  have  never  had  a  chance  to  know  the  blessed  feeling 
which  must  come  to  a  man  who  has  made  such  great  and 
unselfish  gifts.  Perhaps  no  gifts  that  I  have  ever  read  of 
were  more  free  from  any  interest  or  feeling  except  that  of  a 
wise  and  pure  humanity,  and  I  do  not  believe  anything 
you  have  given  has  been  more  useful  and  more  helpful  or 
has  done  more  good  than  your  gifts  to  Berea.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  school  whose  whole  work  and  power  and 
strength  was  in  its  unselfish  humanity.  It  has  required 
sacrifice  from  every  teacher  and  worker  at  Berea.  Almost 
without  exception  they  have  been  worth  more  than  the 
school  could  pay,  and  every  one  of  them  has  given  nobly 
and  generously. 
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Your  own  gifts  have  blessed  already  thousands  of 
young  American  boys  and  girls,  and  the  very  clearest 
Americans  in  this  whole  country,  for  there  is  less  foreign 
admixture  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
l^ennessee  and  North  Carolina  than  in  any  other  part  of 
this  country.  Many  and  many  of  those  whom  your  great 
gifts  have  helped  to  get  an  education  will  be  great  business 
men,  wise  in  public  affairs,  earnest  in  research,  noble  in 
their  humanity  and  lofty  in  their  unselfish  patriotism.  I 
do  not  know  any  school  that  is  doing  better  or  nobler 
work  than  Berea. 

With  supreme  and  almost  mortal  effort,  they  have 
just  finished  a  campaign  in  which  the  subscriptions  to  the 
''Adjustment  P'und''  required  by  the  law  separating  the 
white  department  and  the  colored  department,  have  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  large  gift,  and  these 
efforts,  with  some  later  ones  for  current  expenses,  I  fear 
have  put  it  beyond  their  power  to  raise  $400,000  more  on 
which  your  last  gift  is  conditioned;  but  whether  they  re- 
ceive it  or  not,  I  know  how  they  thank  the  Lord  for  the 
spirit  which  prompted  it,  and  I  thank  you  as  earnestly  as 
if  the  gift  were  unconditional  and  could  be  won  by  any 
exercise  of  their    power. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if,  at  the  end  of  my  days,  I  shall 
be  able  to  feel,  in  proportion  to  my  strength  and  my  pow- 
ers, the  same  satisfaction  for  my  part  in  life  that  you,  in  a 
long,  useful  and  wise  life  can  feel  for  every  part    of   yours. 

Again  I  thank  you  and  pray  that  the  blessings  of  con- 
tentment, which  your  course  in  life  must  have  given  you, 
may  be  prolonged.      I  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Augustus  E.   Willson, 

Governor  of  Kentucky. 


PRESIDENT  FROST'S  ABSENCE. 


The  supporters  of  Berea  have  had  serious  anxieties  re- 
garding President  Frost's  health  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  succession  of  emergencies  has  brought  upon  him  un- 
usual burdens  and  anxieties  whicli  culminated  in  the  Ken- 
tucky campaign  last  winter  for  the  "Adjustment  Fund." 
Twice  he  was  interrupted  by  grippe,  and  in  the  spring  he 
was  greatly  crippled  by  the  sudden  illness  of  his  private 
secretary,  which  left  him  without  any  experienced  help. 
Early  in  the  summer  he  started  east  to  visit  a  few^  old 
friends  and  to  find  means  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
heat  and  power  plant,  which  had  become  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity. It  soon  became  evident  that  his  strength  was  un- 
equal to  these  labors.  Friends  and  Trustees  persuaded  him 
to  spend  some  time  in  rest  at  the  Lake  Placid  Club  in  the 
Adirondacks,  and  a  more  careful  consideration  led  his  pl\v- 
sicians  to  recommend  with  great  earnestness  that  he  should 
take  a  year  of  rest,  with  entire  separation  from  Berea's 
cares.  Such  a  rest  seemed  an  impossibility,  but  some  of 
the  Trustees  and  friends  of  the  Institution  insisted  that  the 
impossible  should  be  done,  and  by  a  great  exercise  of  gen- 
erosity and  faith  others  are  assuming  his  burdens  for  the 
present.      The  official  announcement  follows: 

ANNOUNCEMENT    TO    FRIENDS    OF    BEKEA. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  New  York,  Oct. 
20,  arrangements  were  made  for  President  Frost  to  have  an 
extended  release  from  all  cares  connected  with  the  Institu- 
tion. This  was  done  by  the  best  medical  advice,  and  with 
promise  of  his  full  restoration  to  health  and  vigor. 

Dr.  Frost  came  to  us  in  1892,  and  has  labored  with 
unsparing  devotion,  and  but  slight  intermission,  bringing 
the  Institution  through  great  trials  up  to  a  very  high  stand- 
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ard  of  efficiency  and  to  far-reaching  usefulness.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly the  foremost  educator  in  America  in  all  that 
concerns  the  adaptations  necessary  for  the  mountain  region 
of  the  South,  and  great  things  are  to  be  expected  from  the 
unfolding  of  his  plans  during  the  next  few  years. 

During  his  absence  Professor  Geo.  N.  Ellis  will  act  as 
regent  in  Berea,  a  committee  of  Trustees,  headed  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Wilder,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  will  conduct  the  cam- 
paign for  the  Pearsons  endowment,  and  the  correspondence 
with  donors  for  current  support  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Thos.  J.    Osborne. 

A.  E.  Thomson, 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.  Sec.  pro  tem. 

November  3,   1909.  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President  Erost  sails  for  England  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  on  the  Adriatic,  November  tenth,  expecting 
to  find  a  quiet  home  in  the  south  of  England  or  France. 

The  friends  of  Berea,  while  sharing  the  general  dis- 
appointment at  this  suspension  of  the  President's  activities, 
may  have  several  distinct  satisfactions  in  these  arrange- 
ments. 

Eirst,  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  the  condition 
has  been  discovered  in  time  and  that  the  physicians  can 
promise  entire  restoration. 

Again,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  work  of  the 
Institution  has  reached  a  point  in  organization  and  mo- 
mentum which  secures  steady  progress,  even  in  Dr.  Erost's 
absence. 

All  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  Institution  will 
wish  to  "stand  by"  the  workers  in  Berea  and  the  Trustees, 
who  are  for  the  time  bearing  the  chief  responsibilities  for 
Berea's  important  work. 
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PRESIDENT    FROST'S  LETTER. 


Dear  Friends  of  Mine  and  of  Berea: 

To  many  this  Quarterly  will  bring  the  first  informa- 
tion of  my  year's  absence  from  the  work  of  Berea.  I  feel 
like  writing  a  farewell  word  to  each  one  of  those  who  have 
been  sharers  in  this  enterprise. 

To  begin  with  the  personal  part,  it  is  a  serious  thing 
to  face  the  fact  that  every  human  life  must  have  its  end, 
and  that  a  premature  and  unexpected  end  is  always 
among  the  possibilities.  It  had  seemed  to  me  that  by 
about  the  time  when  I  should  be  seventy  the  special  and 
peculiar  work  of  Berea  could  be  brought  to  a  point  where 
it  would  be  secure  for  all  the  future.  Just  now  I  am 
leaving  plans  which  are  well  begun,  and  most  of  them 
justified  by  large  immediate  success,  but  which  need  to  be 
followed  up  with  most  careful  attention.  Let  me  speak  of 
a  few  of  these  matters  in  outline. 

It  is  Berea's  mission  to  furnish  guidance  to  the  people 
of  the  Southern  mountains  in  all  the  departments  of  life, 
and  we  have  now  in  operation  an  efficient  machine 
for  this  purpose.  We  have  our  normal  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  our  vocational  schools  for  mountain 
agriculture,  home  science  and  the  like,  our  academy  and 
college  for  wider  leadership,  our  doctor,  nurse  and  be- 
ginnings of  a  hospital  for  the  department  of  hygiene,  and 
the  printing  press,  library  and  extension  wagons  which  can 
make  ideas  travel  through  the  inaccessible  mountains. 

Now  these  departments  must  be  sustained  and 
pushed    forward.     To    produce   a    movement    among    the 
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masses  we  must  have  the  force  of  numbers.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  school's  becoming  unwieldly,  because  it  is 
organized  by  departments,  so  tliat  each  group  of  students 
is  under  the  immediate  influence  of  its  own  dean  and 
teachers.  More  teachers,  shelter  and  equipments  we 
must  have.  But  all  these  projects  will  be  ''held  up''  un- 
less we  can  provide  for  the  four  supreme  needs  of  the  hour. 

First,  we  mj.ist  have  $53,000  this  year  for  necessary 
current  expenses.  This  sum  is  required  in  addition  to  all 
our  income  from  endowment  and  student  fees. 

Second,  we  must  have  $3,000  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
new  Pearsons  Hall  (men's  dormitory)  and  for  some  ad- 
ditional furnishings  at  the  Ladies  Hall,  before  snow  flies. 

Third,  we  must  have  at  least  $30,000  at  once  for  pay- 
ments on  the  new  heat  and  power  plant  already  in  process 
of  construction.  It  was  this  project  upon  which  I  was 
engaged  wlien  interrupted  by  illness  a  few  wxeks  ago. 

And  in  the  fourth  place,  we  must  have  more  endow- 
ment, so  that  our  assured  income  shall  meet  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  current  expenses.  The  great  offer  of  Dr. 
Pearsons  set  forth  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  must 
not  be  lost. 

The  prompt  supply  of  means  for  current  expenses  is 
the  foundation  of  all  success,  and  here  every  dollar  counts. 
I  might  think  I  was  being  too  earnest  over  Eerea's  opportu- 
nity— but  read  what  others  say  about  it  in    this  Quarterly! 

Our  friends  are  our  endowment,  and  we  give  them  our 
most  hearty  admiration,  gratitude,  and  love. 
P'aithfully  yours, 

Wm,    G,    Frost. 


HOW  BEREA  IS  SUSTAINED. 


Effective  Helper's  Pledge. 
Date 


In  order  to  be  an  effective  helper  in  the  patriotic  work 
of  Berea  College,  I  promise  to  send  to  the  Treasurer  at 
l)erea,  Ky.,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dolltus  on  or  before 


Without  incurring    any    obligation,    I    will    watch    the 
progress  of  this  work  and  plan  to  give  further  assistance. 

Name . 


Address 


Sustaining  Scholarship. 
Date 


In  order  to  assist  the  patriotic  work  of  Berea  College  by 
making  up  the  difference  between  what  one  advanced 
student  pays  the  Institution  and  the  actual  cost  of  his 
education  for  one  year,  I  promise  to  send  its  Treasurer, 
at  Berea,  Ky.,    the   sum   of   Forty  Dollars  on   or   before 

and  a  like 

amount  for  four  years  thereafter. 

Name . 


Address 


Corporate  Name,   BEREA  COLLEGE. 

THOS.  J.  OSBORNE,   Treasurer,   Berea,  Ky. 
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FIRESIDE  INDUSTRIES. 


Superintendent, 

JENNIE  LESTER  HILL,  A.  M., 

Berea,  Kentucky. 


These  industries  we  have  encouraged  and  guided 
in  the  mountain  homes  of  a  wide  region.  The  pro- 
ducts are  brought  in  at  the  beginnings  of  terms  to 
help  ''pay  the  way'  of  mountain  boys  and  girls. 
The  supply  is  necessarily  uncertain,  and  still  un- 
equal to  the  demand,  because  the  goods  are  rare 
and  distinctive. 

We  have  now  a  few  colonial  counterpanes  at 
$12.50  each  that  are  especially  good. 

Also  some  Daniel  Boone  rugs  27  inches  by  54, 
at  $2.50,  and  Rachel  rugs,  36  by  72, at  $3.50. 

All  hand  work  and  kettle  dyes. 


Books  About  The  South. 


TEACHING  A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  (American  Book 
Company.)  By  John  Wirt  Dinsmore,  Dean  of  Nor- 
mal Department,  Berea  College.  246  pages;  cloth, 
;?i.oo.     Postage,  9c. 

THE  COUNTRY  TOWN  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.)  By 
Wilbert  L.  Anderson.  307  pages;  cloth,  $i.oo 
Postage,  9c. 

THE  TRUE  HENRY  CLAY  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  By 
Joseph  M.  Rogers,  Berea  College,  class  of  '79. 
24  illustrations,  338  pages,  cloth,  ^2.00.  Postage  13c. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  NATION  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
By  George  S.  Merriam.  A  History  of  American 
Slavery  and  Enfranchisement.  436  pages,  cloth, 
$1.75.  Postage,  13c. 

THE  PRESENT  SOUTH  (MacMillan  &  Co.)  By  Edgar 
Gardener  Murphy.  The  most  important  single  book 
for  one  who  would  understand  what  its  title  pro- 
pounds.    335  pages,  ^1.50.     Postage  13c. 

JOHN  MARCH,  SOUTHERNER  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 
By  Geo.  W.  Cable.  A  novel  depicting  Recon- 
struction Times.     513  pages,  $1.50     Postage  13c. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  BEREA  COLLEGE  (Henry  T.  Coates 
&  Co.)By  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  Illustrated. 
174  pages,  cloth,  ^i.oo.  Postage  6c.  <<A  story  that 
reads  like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.*' 


Any  of  the  above  books    sent    to    your    address    on 
receipt  of  price  and  postage  by 

THE  TREASURER, 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 


BISHOP  DOANE  SAYS: 

''Berea  works  for  the  sort  of  people  it 
pays  to  educate — not  for  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Berea,  but  for  the  United  States 
of  America.  *  ^ 

''And  anybody  who  realizes  this  ought 
next  to  realize  what  President  Eliot  has 
called  the  'heroic  labors'  of  President  Frost 
and  his  associates.  ^  * 

"The  cause  of  Berea  is  in  my  judg- 
ment one  of  the  strong  present  appeals 
for  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  good 
Christian  American  citizen." 
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"A  PREFERRED  BENEVOLENCE" 


BEREA  COLLEGE 

asks  assistance  in  its  unique  and  promising  work  for  a  vigorous 
but  isolated  people  (Lincoln's  Kin). 

OF  NATIONAL  CONCERN!       Mounbin  Rcdion 

These  robust,  capable  people  are         ^    ^  ^^^  jS^=s, 
Amcrtcans— many  *^Sons  of  the  Rev-     ^)l^  S^niilh'^^^ 

olution^—were  loyal  to  the  Union;  V ^Ovilin 

but  lack  of  waterways  and  railways  ^ 
has  kept  them  in  pioneer  conditions. 
They  lack  the  educated  leaders  and 
connections  with  more  advanced 
communities  which  the  West  pos- 
sessed. ^^..^ 

By  well  adapted  Normal  and  Indus-  ^^^ 
trial  Vork,  "Extension  Lecturers'*  on  Horse- 
back* etc.,  Berea  is  saving  them  from 
corrupting  influences,  and  fitting 
them  to  re-inforce  the  best  elements  of 
the  Nation. 

Non-sectarian.    Mainly  dependent 
on  individual  gifts. 

Special  need  for  new  buildings,  and  **extension  work." 

A  gift  of  $100  constitutes  an  **effective  helper.'* 

Every  **sustaining  scholarship"  of  $40  opens  the  way  for  one 
more  student. 

Send  gifts  or  inquiries  to  the  President, 

Wm.  GOOBELL  FROST,  LL.D.,  Berea,  Ky. 


Make  money  orders  payable  to  THOS.  J.  OSBORNE,  Treas. 

Berea,  Madison  County,  Kentucky. 
In  bequests  use  the  corporate  name  BEREA  COLLEGE. 
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PRESIDENT  FROST. 


"I  would  like  to  know  how  President  Frost  is  getting 
along'*  is  the  thought  which  will  arise  in  the  minds  of  many 
readers  as  they  take  up  this  issue  of  The  Berea  Quarterly. 
We  wish  we  could  answer  this  question  professionally,  or 
officially,  or  personally, — but  we  cannot.  We  know  that 
he,  his  wife,  and  two  younger  children  are  domiciled  in  a 
very  comfortable  English  home  furnished  and  provided  with 
the  usual  complement  of  servants;  that  he  left  his  burdens 
behind  him  when  he  sailed  and  is  not  ''worrying"  over  Be- 
rean  affairs  (of  which  he  is  supposed  to  know  little  or  noth- 
ing!); that  now  that  the  intense  strain  is  off  "he  is  more  re- 
laxed than  in  years'';  that  he  is  enjoying  much  out-door 
life,  the  society  of  his  family,  and  the  companionship  of 
books,  and  is  taking  a  "soaking  rest. "  For  seventeen  years 
the  tide  of  physical  strength  has  been  ceaselessly  going  out 
and  it  is  not  yet  time  for  the  returning  tide  appreciably  to  be 
coming  in.  In  view  of  the  official  statement  of  expert  phy- 
sicians in  New  York  and  Boston  that  there  is  no  organic 
trouble  and  of  the  fact  that  he  comes  from  a  long-lived  an- 
cestry, we  see  no  reason  for  not  taking  an  optimistic  view 
as  to  ultimate  recovery.  That  this  period  of  enforced  rest 
when  he  is  made  "to  lie  down  in  green  pastures"  of  quie- 
tude may  be  divinely  blessed  for  his  restoration  to  the  end 
that  he  may  consummate  some  of  his  long  cherished  plans  for 
the  institution  which  he  so  largely  made  and  which  is  dear- 
er to  him  than  his  own  life  will  be  the  hope  and  prayer  of 
his  host  of  friends  the  comitry  over. 
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A  GOOD    TERM 


A  GOOD  TERM. 


The  general  opinion  is  that  the  fall  term  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  college.  The  enrol- 
ment was  more  than  one  hundred  in  excess  of  any  previous 
corresponding  term.  Absences  from  classes  were  few:  the 
standard  of  scholarship  was  appreciably  raised;  college  spirit 
was  in  evidence.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  deportment 
of  students  has  been  excellent;  cases  of  discipline  have  been 
very  few.  Students  went  home  in  excellent  spirits,  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  for  their  college.  One  dean  remarked  that  he 
had  never  known  them  to  go  away  in  better  mood.  All 
this  is  good  capital  for  the  institution. 

In  the  college,  academy,  and  normal  departments  new 
curricula  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Many  courses  were  made  two  hours  per  week.  In  certain 
departments  this  has  been  an  advantage,  in  others  it  is  at 
best  experimental.  The  range  of  electives  has  been  greatly 
increased.  The  recitation  has  been  lengthened  from  the 
standard  high  school  period  of  forty-five  minutes  to  the 
college  standard  of  sixty  minutes.  This  change  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  time  spent  in  the  classroom. 
The  * 'consultation  hour,"  one  period  each  day,  has  prov- 
en its  value.  The  ''float  hour"  comes  at  a  different  period 
each  day.  At  this  time  all  recitations  are  off.  Teachers 
are  in  their  class  rooms  for  purposes  of  consultation,  assist- 
ance and  advice.      The  plan  is  working   well. 


IMPROVEMENTS  ON  THE  CAMPUS. 


The  general  appearance  of  the  college  grounds  has  been 
improved.  The  ugly  fence  about  a  part  of  the  campus  has 
been  removed.      Considerable  new  walk,  both  cement    and 
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board,  has  been  laid.  The  grounds  in  front  of  the  Car- 
negie Hbrary  have  been  graded  and  prepared  for  permanent 
lawn.  Some  small  buildings  have  been  removed.  Pear- 
sons hall  and  the  central  heating  plant  now  appear  in  the 
growing  group  of  buildings.  With  a  slight  touch  of  the 
landscape  gardener's  art  Berea's  campus,  with  its  undulat- 
ing site  and  wealth  of  native  forest  trees,  can  be  made  one 
of  the  most  attractive  in  the  whole  country. 


CENTRAL  HEATING  PLANT. 


This  plant  had  become  a  necessity.  The  old  plant  was 
worn  out  and  altogether  insufficient  in  capacity.  President 
Frost  was  engaged  in  securing  funds  for  this  special  object 
when  health  weakened  and  he  was  obliged  to  turn  the  work 
over  to  others.  Contracts  had  been  let,  and  a  large  force 
of  men  has  been  busy  during  the  fall  term  in  its  erection. 
The  old  plant  heated  the  Bruce  and  Industrial  dormitories, 
Lincoln  hall,  the  Carnegie  library  and  the  chapel.  In 
addition  to  these  buildings  the  new  plant  will  supply  steam 
for  heating  and  cooking  to  Boone  Tavern  and  to  Ladies 
hall,  heat  for  Pearsons  hall,  and  have  abundant  reserve 
capacity  for  other  buildings  yet  to  be  erected. 


PEARSONS    HALL. 


Young  men  are  being  assigned  to  rooms  in  Pearsons 
hall  in  this  order:  first,  college  men  who  have  right  of  way, 
then  the  upper  classes  in  the  academy  and  normal  depart- 
ments. This  building  is  up  to  date, — steam-heated,  elec- 
tric-lighted, abundantly  supplied  with  water,  with  a  spac- 
ious reception  room  on  the  first  floor,  bowling  alley  in  the 
basement,  and  apartments  for  a  family  in  the  south  end  ol 
the  first  floor.      This  apartment  will  be  occupied  by  Profes- 
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sor  Marsh,  dean  of  the  vocational  schools  and  registrar, 
and  family,  who  will  have  general  supervision  over  the 
building  and  adjacent  grounds. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  lack  of  funds  has  pre- 
vented the  immediate  finishing  of  the  two  upper  stories, 
which  are  so  urgently  needed.  Where  to  quarter  the  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  who  w^ill  flock  here  in  the  month  of 
January  is  a  problem  which  is  troubling  assigning  officers 
not  a  little.  From  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars 
would  enable  us  to  finish  the  remaining  rooms  and  afl'ord 
accommodations  for  sixty  young  men,  and  be  a  source  of 
income  to  the  institution.  Fifty  dollars  will  furnish  a 
room. 


YOUNG  MEN  IN  THE    SADDLE 


YOUNG  MEN  IN  THE  SADDLE. 


The  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  whose  motto  is 
''For  a  greater  Nation  through  a  greater  South/'  recently 
met  in  Washington.  Prior  to  that  assembly  the  subjoined 
statement  was  sent  to  students  in  southern  institutions. 
We  give  it  space  for  several  reasons.  It  is  from  the  south- 
ern viewpoint:  it  is  optimistic,  earnest,  loyal  to  the  south- 
land; its  closing  paragraph  sounds  a  note  of  warning. 

We  predict  that  in  the  not  distant  future  mountain  men 
in  disproportionate  numbers  will  be  "in  the  saddle" — lead- 
ers in  many  southern  activities. 

They  are  learning  to  ride  at  Berea  College! 

To  Young  Men  of  the  South. 

Fifteen  years  from  now  the  young  men  of  today  will  be 
in  the  saddle — some  young  men.  It  is  generally  true  that 
the  young  men  who  deserve  to  succeed,  do  succeed  and  fill 
the  saddle.  It  is  so  generally  true  that  you  need  expect  no 
exception. 

We  repeat  this  in  another  form.  Fifteen  years  from 
now  men  who  are  full  of  the  vigor  of  life  and  endeavor  will 
be  ready,  in  many  cases,  to  pass  their  tasks  into  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  are  today  young. 

In  the  South,  more  full  of  opportunity  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States,  young  men  of  today  will  ride 
fifteen  years  from  now.  Shall  they  be  southern  young  men.? 
It  altogether  depends  upon  the  equipment  of  heart,  and 
mind,  and  hand.  The  tenant  of  gossip  corners,  the  tattler 
of  doubtful  stories,  the  boy  who  says  ''tomorrow"  when  the 
duty  of  today  faces  him — these  are  not  the  young  men  who 
will  ride.  The  riders  will  be  those  who  know  the  South 
and  know  that  they  know  it.  The  statesmen  who  see  more 
in  political  life  than  mere  self-serving  honors;  the  students 
who  are  technically  trained  in  hand  and  brain;  the  boys  of 
fine  birth  who  hear  the  call,  by  those  who  have  gone  before. 
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to  live  for  those  who  are  to  come  after;  the  boys  who  deter- 
mine to  be  well  equipped  and  thus  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
honorable  men,  living  and  dead — these  are  the  young  men 
who  will  ride. 

Young  men  must  give  earnest  heed  to  all  movements 
that  will  help  them  to  understand  the  great  South  and  its 
coming  commercial  victory.  Numbers  of  such  young  men 
will  be  in  Washington  at  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
December  6th  and  7th;  for  by  no  other  means  can  they  come 
in  touch  with  so  many  thoughtful  men  from  so  many 
states,  all  brought  together  by  the  common  purpose  of  work- 
ing ''for  a  greater  Nation  through  a  greater  South." 

What  did  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  do  in 
December  1908?  It  advisedly  brought  together  men  of 
science,  to  show  by  positive  facts  what  are  the  great  inalien- 
able resources  of  the  South  in  coastline,  rivers,  forests,  min- 
erals, temperature,  rainfall,  etc.  The  purpose  of  that 
meeting  was  to  show  "the  sure  basis  of  a  greater  South." 

Now  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  Second  Southern  Com- 
mercial Congress.'^  To  show  to  the  men  of  the  South  and 
of  the  world,  the  opportunities  that  rest  in  the  South.  The 
statements  made  will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  The  day  is  ap- 
proaching when  settlers  will  pour  into  the  South  by  thou- 
sands, because  every  man  everywhere  is  seeking  opportuni- 
ty and  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  balance  of  the  world  is  more 
interested  in  the  South  than  the  young  men  of  the  South, 
with  the  gifts  of  birth  and  priority  of  possession  to  justify 
leadership  in  statesmanship,  business  life  and  technical  use- 
fulness. 


AUNT  JENNY  MORRIS  AND  FOUR  GENERATIONS  OF  DESCENDANTS 
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WONDERFUL    RECORD. 


Aunt  Jenny  Morris  of  Sand  Gap  Has  580   Descendants, 
of  Whom  468    Are  Still    Living. 


The  first  command  given  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  was  this:  ''Be  ye  therefore  fruitful,  and  multi- 
ply, and  replenish  the  earth/' 

Kentucky,  and  especially  our  beloved  mountains,  stand 
well  abreast  of  the  whole  world  in  the  fulfilling  of  this  duty. 
The  size  of  Kentucky  families  has  been  a  cause  of  marvel 
and  envy  to  other  parts  of  our  country,  and  a  source  of 
great  and  just  pride  to  every  true  and  loyal  Kentuckian. 
While  other  weak  people  are  content  to  number  their  rela- 
tionship in  scores,  we  here  can  fairly  boast  of  hundreds. 
Kentucky  has  done  far  more  than  its  share  in  populating 
this  country,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those 
of  the  Pacific  can  be  found  everywhere  in  high  and  low 
places  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  are  proud  to  claim 
Kentucky  as  their  home,  or  at  least  as  the  home  of  their 
fathers.  Far  and  wide  they  are  scattered  today,  and  yet 
loyal  Kentuckians,  every  one  of  them. 

All  honor  then  to  the  mothers  of  Kentucky,  the  wo- 
men who  have  made  possible  this  great  spread  of  the  best 
blood  of  our  country,  the  women  who  have  smilingly  borne 
burdens  none  but  they  can  understand,  the  women  towards 
whom  every  loyal  heart  turns  in  honor  and  reverence.  All 
honor  to  them,  we  say,  and  may  we  be  the  first  to  do  them 
due  reverence. 

Foremost  among  these  women  stands  today  Mrs.  Jane 
Morris,  lovingly  known  as  Aunt  Jenny,  of  Sand  Gap,  Jack- 
son County,  Kentucky.  Living  quietly  and  industriously 
among  her  neighbors  she  for  forty-eight  years  attracted    lit- 
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tie  attention  outside  her  home  or  even  among  her  own 
neighbors,  and  yet  she  has  built  up  for  herself  a  record 
which  we  believe  stands  unequaled  in  the  world.  For 
Aunt  Jenny  has  today  five  hundred  and  eighty  de- 
scendants. 

What  a  record!  Is  there  living  anywhere  today  a  wo- 
man who  can  name  over  such  a  list?  Is  there  any  other 
mother,  in  Kentucky  or  out  of  it,  w^ho  can  boast  of  such  a 
family?  If  there  is  we  would  like  to  hear  of  it,  but  we  do 
not  believe  there  is.  We  believe  that  Aunt  Jenny  stands 
today  at  the  head  of  the  great  body  of  mothers — a  leader  in 
the  noblest  profession  on  earth. 

Apart  from  this  glorious  record,  there  is  nothing  won- 
derful about  the  old  lady.  She  has  been  all  her  life  a  plain 
American,  mountain  woman,  going  steadily  about  her  daily 
tasks  with  the  loving  care  and  christian  patience  which  we 
have  all  seen  in  hundreds  of  the  blessed  women  of  our  home 
land.  Her  neighbors  have  loved  and  respected  her,  her  hus- 
band has  honored  and  cherished  her,  her  children  have  loved 
and  obeyed  her,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many. 

Jane  Sandlin,  as  Aunt  Jenny  was  called  when  a  girl, 
was  born  May  6,  1821.  She  was  married  in  October,  1834, 
when  a  little  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  an  age  not  uncom- 
mon lor  marriage  then,  and  she  still  lives  near  the  home 
where  she  raised  her  children,  not  far  from  Sand  Gap,  in 
Jackson  County.  Her  husband,  Jeff  Morris  as  he  was  known, 
or  Vincent  W.  Morris,  to  give  him  his  legal  title,  was  born 
June  30,  1 816,  and  after  spending  fifty-six  years  of  happy 
married  life  with  the  partner  of  his  youth  went  to  rest  on 
Nov.  20,   1890.    A  brief  record,  you  see,  and  a  happy  one. 

The  Sandlin  family,  from  which  Mrs.  Morris  came,  is 
a  long  lived  one.  The  family  moved  into  Kentucky  from 
Virginia,  the  mother  however,  being  a  Canadian.  Of  Aunt 
Jenny's  four  sisters,  no  one  died  under  the  age  of  yS.      Aunt 
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Jenny  is  now   8S,    and  is  still   hearty  and  happy,    and   may 
see  many  another  Christmas  before  her  time  is  up. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  print  a  full  list  of  the 
descendants  of  this  remarkable  woman,  but  we  hereby  give 
a  summary,  made  up  on  August  i,  1909,  showing  accur- 
ately the  family  at  that  time: 


Descendants  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Morris. 


Children 

0 

>     < 

^       Q 

Grand- 
children 

0 

>       < 

Great- 
grand- 
children 

>   S 

h1      q 

Great- 
great- 
grand- 
children 

0 

John  H.   Morris        .      .      .      .  i 
Lewis   Morris           ....            i 

7       3 

44      6 

2 

Sallie  Sparks i 

Job  Morris i 

Wm.  Morris i 

Hannah  Lakes i 

T.  C.  Morris i 

Leah  Marcum i 

Betty  Morris i 

Canada  Morris i 

Mary  Jane   Isaacs     ....            i 

Fanny  Morris i 

Liddy  Morris i 

Margaret  Johnson   .     .      .      .   i 
Cynthia  Privett        .      .      .      .    i 

10       5 

8  5 

9  4 
^3       3 

9       2 
7       5 

78     14 
28       6 
36       8 
65     II 
24       9 
23       6 

12          I 
16          2 

4       I 

7       I 

I 

7 
6 

12       9 

I 

I 

II       2 
10 

6       5 

II       4    97     29    317     74 
Total  living  August  i,   1909,  468;  dead,    112. 
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In  the  picture  which  we  present  is  shown  one  line  of 
the  descendants  of  Aunt  Jenny.  She  herself  is  seated  on 
the  left,  her  son,  William  Morris,  of  McKee,  on  the  right. 
His  daughter  stands  behind  him,  and  her  daughter  behind 
Aunt  Jenny,  while  between  the  other  two  older  people 
stands  the  great-great-grandson.  Five  generations  in 
one  group.      Surely  this  is  a  picture  hard  to  duplicate. 
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However,  remarkable  as  this  picture  is,  it  has  been  dup- 
hcated  in  the  family  of  this  same  William  Morris,  of  McKee. 

His  wife  has  been  a  member  of  such  a  group.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Wesley  Gabbard  of  McKee,  who  died  last  year, 
leaving  some  450  descendants.  What  a  proof  of  the  fecund- 
ity of  our  mountain  families — the  children  of  this  one  cou- 
ple can  count  over  a  thousand  relatives  direct  without  going 
back  to  their  grandparents. — Berea  Citizen. 


Mr.  William  Morris  himself  is  a  typical  mountaineer, 
hospitable,  affable,  well  posted  on  state  and  national  affairs, 
especially  politics.  His  G.  A.  R.  button  shows  on  which 
side  he  fought  and  suffered  in  the  civil  war.  He  can  tell 
about  Libby  prison  and  the  horrors  of  Andersonville  for 
he  was  in  both.  Jackson  county,  his  native  place,  adjoins 
Madison  county  in  which  is  Berea,  and  has  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  having  furnished  more  men,  in  proportion  to 
population,  to  the  union  cause  than  any  other  county  in  the 
whole  country.  Mr.  Morris  has  kindly  consented  to  give 
our  students  some  history  at  first  hand  by  relating  some  of 
his  experiences  in  the  army  and  especially  in  Andersonville 
prison. 
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ILLITERACY  AMONG  KENTUCKY  WHITES. 


The  state  department  of  education  has  recently  sent 
out  some  rather  startling  statistics  as  to  condition  of  pri- 
mary education.      We  quote: 

''The  federal  census  shows  (and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  accuracy)  that  of  the  fifty-two  states  and  territories 
now  constituting  the  American  Union,  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  illiterate  white  voters  of  native  white  parentage, 
Kentucky  is  forty-nine,  leaving  the  whites  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Louisiana,  and  New  Mexico  alone  lower  in  the  scale  of 
education  than  the  white  people  of  Kentucky, 

There  are  more  native  white  illiterates  in  Kentucky  in 
proportion  to  population  than  in  any  of  the  southern  states, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  them  lost  more,  in 
life  and  property,  proportionally,  in  the  civil  war  than  Ken- 
tucky, and,  in  addition,  millions  of  dollars  of  debts  were 
saddled  upon  them  during  the  reconstruction  period,  which 
debts,  in  the  main,  still  remain  unpaid,  while  Kentucky  is 
out  of  debt. 

Of  the  number  of  white  children  of  school  age  in  Ken- 
tucky, less  than  one  half,  or  only  forty-six  per  cent,  are 
enrolled  in  schools.  There  is  one  county  where  more  than 
one  third  of  the  white  population  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
This  condition  is  not  confined  entirely  to  the  mountains. 
There  are  more  native  white  illiterates  in  the  blue  grass  coun- 
ties than  in  the  entire  state  of  Massachusetts  or  Maine.  The 
foreign  born  citizen  in  Kentucky  is  better  educated  than  the 
native  born. 

Of  her  total  white  population  ten  years  old  and  over, 
128  in  every  thousand  are  illiterate, — of  the  total  popula- 
tion including  negroes,  165  in  every  thousand  are  illiterate. 
In  1900  there  were  in  every  thousand    139    white   males  of 
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voting  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  And  out  of 
the  119  counties  in  the  state  there  were  thirty-eight  in  which 
more  than  200,  in  ten  of  these  counties  more  than  300,  white 
voters  who  were  in  this  same  condition.  The  meaning  of 
this  last  statement  can  be  better  understood  when  it  is  re- 
membered that,  outside  of  the  south,  there  are  only  five 
counties  in  the  Union  in  which  the  total  number  of  illiter- 
ates is  more  than  200  to  the  thousand.  Now  if  we  elimin- 
ate the  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our  population  who  live  in 
cities  and  towns  and  have  access  to  graded  and  high  schools 
that  rank  with  the  best  in  the  land  the  average  of  illiteracy 
for  the  rural  districts  would  be  greatly  increased.  Over  5,- 
000  of  our  white  trustees  (school)  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  there  are  104,061  white 
illiterate  persons,  ten  years  of  age  and  over, — three-fifths  of 
the  total  for  the  state.  There  are  thirty  seven  pauper  coun- 
ties which  impose  a  total  tax  upon  the  state  treasury  of 
$310,460.36.  Sixteen  counties  have  no  railway,  and  four  or 
five  others  have  only  a  branch  line;  six  have  no  newspaper. 

These  figures,  compiled  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Blue-book,  are  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  contem- 
plate, and  Kentuckians  can  get  no  satisfaction  from  them; 
but  it  seems  advisable  to  press  them  upon  the  attention  of 
the  state  until  public  sentiment  is  sufficiently  aroused  to 
change  the  facts." 

With  Lincoln  Institute  provided  for,  Berea  College 
is  free  to  devote  its  undivided  strength  to  the  stupendous 
problem  of  the  betterment  of  above  mentioned  conditions, 
— and  of  others  not  liinted  at  in  the  quotation  made.  The 
time  element  is  all  important.  Rapid  changes  are  going 
on  in  the  mountain  regions.  Original,  constructive  work 
will  be  over  within  a  few  years.  Berea's  stamp  for  handi- 
craft,  scholarship,    morality,  religion  must   be  placed  soon. 
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LAUS  DEO! 
LINCOLN  INSTITUTE  ASSURED. 


When  this  number  of  The  Quarterly  reaches  it  read- 
ers, the  long  campaign  for  obtaining  the  $200,000  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  pledge  of  a 
like  amount  will  have  been  completed. 

The  needed  amount  was  pledged  last  June,  but  pay- 
ments on  the  pledges  made  by  the  colored  people  have 
been  so  slow  that  there  has  been  at  times  serious  question 
about  getting  the  cash,  as  required  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  before 
his  time  limit  expired.  The  past  year  has  been  a  peculiarly 
hard  one  for  the  colored  people  in  Kentucky.  We  have 
sought,  and  found,  many  white  friends  who  have  helped  to 
make  up  the  deficit.  A  large  part  of  what  remains  unpaid 
on  the  pledged  amount  will  be  paid  later,  and  will  be 
needed  for  equipment. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  somewhat  public- 
ly to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  hearty  encouragement 
and  generous  aid  from  so  many  people  which  have  made 
our  success  possible.      The  Lord  will  reward  them  all. 

Lincoln  Institute  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  very 
carefully  prepared  constitution  and  a  strong  board  of 
trustees. 

By  vote  of  the  trustees,  $250,000  of  the  $400,000 
capital  is  to  be  set  aside  as  permanent  endowment.  This 
is  wise  and  safe,  but  the  result  is  that  the  remaining  $150,- 
000  will  not  suffice  to  pay  for  the  land  and  erect  all  the 
buildings  which  had  been  planned.  Some  parts  of  the 
institution  will  have  to  get  on  with  temporary  accommoda- 
tions till  its  friends  come  to  its  help  again. 

The  site,  occupying  444.  81  acres  of  blue  grass  land, 
is  twenty-one  miles  east  of   Louisville,    in    Shelby    county. 
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Near  the  center  is  a  beautiful  plateau,  sufficiently  elevated 
to  be  seen  from  quite  a  distance  m  all  directions,  on  which 
tlie  buildings  will   stand. 

Here,  within  twelve  months  time,  we  hope  to  see 
gathered  a  happy  company  of  Kentucky  colored  youth 
preparing  for  the  truest  manhood  and  womanhood,  the 
most  effective  life  missions.  From  this  spot  we  expect  to 
see  power  go  forth  to  uplift  multitudes,  scattered  through 
all  our  South-land,  and  even  in  what  now  we  call  Darkest 
Africa. 

May  Pleaven's  blessing  rest  on  every  one  w^ho  has 
aided,  or  shall  aid,  in  this  great  work. 
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APPALACHIAN  AMERICA. 

Appalachian  America,  a  term  first  used  by  the  present 
writer  in  1893,  is  now  generally  accepted  to  designate  the 
mountain  region  of  the  southern  United  States.  This  ter- 
ritory has  a  certain  sociological  unity,  based  on  physical 
conditions,  which  was  long  obscured  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
parceled  out  among  several  different  States. 

Physio  graphically  it  is  a  mountainous  territory  with- 
out arms  of  the  sea,  inland  lakes  or  other  natural  water- 
ways. And  furthermore  it  is  a  territory  which  forbids 
canals,  and  has  not  yet  been  opened  up  by  railroads  or  even 
turnpikes.  Its  universal  characteristics  are  difficulty  of 
communication,  isolation,  and  remoteness.  These  con- 
ditions were  less  severe,  and  were  largely  overcome  by 
greater  commercial  and  intellectual  activity,  in  the  portions 
of  the  Appalachian  system  which  lay  in  the  northern  free 
states.  Accordingly  as  a  sociological  grand  division  Ap- 
palachian America  begins  with  the  southern  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  River,  and  embraces  the  moun- 
tainous portions  of  the  Virginias  and  Carolinas,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  In  this  vast  area, 
which  is  all  a  land  of  saddles  and  bad  roads,  there  are,  of 
course,  great  varieties  of  elevation  and  climate,  from  the 
*  ^dissected  plateaus''  of  Kentucky  to  ''the  land  of  the  sky'' 
in  North  Carolina.  Descriptions  of  the  geological  for- 
mations, mineral,  forest,  and  other  resources,  and  physio- 
graphic conditions,  will  appear  under  the  several  states. 
But  the  one  great  fact  about  the  whole  territory  is  that  it 
condemns  its  inhabitants  to  the  ills  of  isolation. 

Historically,  Appalachian  America  received  its  first 
sparse  settlements  about  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
A  great  tide  of  migration  passed  through  it  and  around  it 
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to  the  West,  and  the  valley  land  was  occupied  by  hardy 
settlers.  It  was  these  who  fought  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain,  and  in  the  war  of  1812  riflemen  from  the  moun- 
tains gave  material  assistance  in  defeating  the  British  at 
New  Orleans.  When  the  slave  power  developed  in  the 
South  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  Appalachian  America, 
retaining  its  revolutionary  spirit  of  liberty,  came  to  be 
looked  upon  with  hostility  by  its  Southern  neighbors. 
Slavery  was  never  common  in  the  mountains,  and  the  scorn 
of  the  slaveholders  for  those  who  did  not  hold  slaves  was 
heartily  returned  by  the  mountaineers.  Thus  social  bar- 
riers were  added  to  the  barriers  of  nature  and  the  mountain 
people  still  further  isolated  from  the  world.  In  the  civil 
war,  however,  they  emerged  from  their  obscurity  and  sur- 
prised both  the  North  and  the  South  by  their  vigorous  and 
effective  stand  for  ''union  and  liberty."  They  held  Ken- 
tucky in  the  union,  made  West  Virginia  ''secede  from  se- 
cession,'' well-nigh  divided  Tennessee,  and  furnished  recruits 
to  tlie  loyal  armies  even  from  Alabama  and  South  Carolina. 
Many  of  these  recruits  were  not  enrolled  as  coming  from 
these  states,  but  the  regular  regiments  enlisted  from  slave 
states,  nearly  all  from  the  mountains,  aggregated  about 
200,000  men.  The  sufferings  of  the  loyal  people  throughout 
the  mountains,  and  especially  in  East  Tennessee,  and  the 
eloquence  of  "Parson  Brownlow, "  for  the  time  fixed  the  at- 
tention of  the  nation.  Naturally  the  mountaineers  have 
since  the  War  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Republican 
party. 

Sociologically  Appalachian  America  reveals  most  in- 
teresting survivals  of  the  spirit,  arts,  and  conditions  of 
colonial  times.  Within  its  area  are  many  valleys  and  vil- 
lages which  differ  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  only 
in  superficial  matters  like  the  greater  number  of  saddle 
horses  and  the  more  free  hospitality.      But    there  is  an  im- 
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mense  population  (commonly  estimated  at  2,000,000)  which 
has  been  little  affected  by  modern  ideas.  '^Fhe  stock  is 
mainly  British,  representing  rural  England  and  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  though  with  traces  of  the  Huguenot  and  the  German. 
A  large  number  of  Washington's  soldiers  settled  in  the  valley 
land  of  Appalachian  America,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  pioneers  of  the  mountain  region  were  in  any  way  in- 
ferior to  the  first  settlers  in  the  more  favored  "blue  grass 
sections.''  The  early  settlers  had  the  education  of  their 
time,  which  lessened  in  succeeding  generations.  The  con- 
ditions of  life  grew  harder  when  the  valley  land  and  game 
were  exhausted,  and  the  public  school  did  not  come  in 
until  the  ''reconstruction  period.'  As  a  result,  a  great  part 
of  all  the  native  born  iH iterates  in  the  United  vStates — many 
of  them  people  of  good  character  and  good  abilites — are  in 
this  region.  In  some  counties  the  illiterate  white  voters 
exceed  a  third  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  among  these 
people  that  we  find  a  survival  of  pioneer  conditions — the 
woodcraft,  the  log  cabin,  the  open  fireplace — with  a  noble 
stone  chimney  in  Kentucky,  degenerating  into  a  stick  and 
mud  chimney  farther  south.  The  arts  of  spinning,  dyeing, 
and  weaving  are  still  found,  together  with  a  wealth  of  Sax- 
on speech,  and  even  old  British  ballads  which  have  come 
down  by  oral  tradition.  Survivals  in  language  consist  of 
ancient  pronunciations  and  constructions,  and  the  persist- 
ence of  words  and  meanings  elsewhere  obsolete;  as  "pack" 
for  carry,  "gorm"  meaning  to  muss,  etc.  A  kind  of  min- 
strelsy still  exists  among  the  ruder  classes,  so  that  we  may 
find  drinking  songs  and  folk-lore  still  in  the  making. 
Preachers  are  few  and  poorly  paid,  and  religion  is  of  a 
mediaeval  and  fatalistic  type.  The  feuds  and  homicides 
which  attract  so  much  attention  belong  with  these  other 
survivals.  Weapons  are  carried  to  some  extent  in  all  parts 
of  the  South,  because  men  retain  the  Elizabethan  idea  that 
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while  the  government  protects  the  land  from  foreign  foes, 
each  man  is  to  protect  his  private  honor  and  interests  with 
his  own  right  arm.  In  the  mountains  this  view  is  more 
plausible  because  the  law  is  not  always  carried  out  with  the 
certainty  and  majesty  which  could  inspire  either  confidence 
or  dread.  Considering  these  adverse  conditions  of  life,  the 
general  good  order  and  morality  of  the  mountains  is  very 
creditable.  A  woman,  or  a  stranger,  who  behaves  properly 
is  always  safe.  The  chief  disorders  arise  from  corrupt  po- 
litical leaders  and  the  whiskey  bottle,  and  the  mountain 
people  have  taken  the  first  great  step  of  progress  in  very 
generally  enacting  local  option  laws  which  prohibit  the  sale 
of  intoxicants.  Yet  the  ''moonshine  still" — the  secret  man- 
ufacture of  spirits  on  which  no  tax  is  paid — survives  in 
many  places,  and  makes  Christmas  or  election  time  a  terror 
to  the  mothers  of  mountain  boys. 

A  most  striking  characteristic  is  the  absence  of  any 
foreign  element  in  the  population.  The  35  mountain 
counties  of  Kentucky,  for  example,  contain  478,205  people, 
with  only  2,120  who  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  these  massed 
in  a  few  counties  where  mines  or  lumber  interests  have 
been  recently  established.  There  are  15  counties  each  con- 
taining less  than  ten  persons  of  foreign  birth.  The  mass- 
ing of  so  great  a  population  of  purely  American  birth 
and  breeding  is  very  significant.  And  these  people  who 
owned  land  but  did  not  own  slaves  (never  to  be  confused 
with  the  ''poor  whites'')  constitute  the  true  yeomanry  of 
the  South,  its  best  nucleus  for  a  true  middle  class.  Large 
families  are  the  rule,  and  the  standard  of  physical  develop- 
ment is  high.  With  this  large  birthrate  the  mountain 
region  is  approaching  the  limit  of  population  and  must 
either  improve  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  emigrate. 
Both  movements  have  begun.  In  time  the  mineral  wealth 
will  bring  railroads  to  some    extent,    and    if   proper    edu- 
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PRESIDENT  FROST 
AN  APPRECIATION:  AN  APPEAL. 


So  far  as  practical  results  are  concerned,  Columbus  was 
the  real  discoverer  of  the  new  world.  A  little  band  of 
''workers''  at  Berea,  among  whom  are  the  fadeless  names 
of  Father  Fee,  of  Principal  Rogers,  and  of  President  Frost, 
are  the  true  discoverers  of  Appalachian  America,  of  its  ster- 
ling mountain  people,  and  of  the  wisest  methods  of  putting 
them  in  touch  with  the  best  forces  in  American  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  the  very  prime  of  physical  strength  and  mental 
vigor,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  William  Goodell  Frost 
took  the  headship  of  Berea  College.  For  seventeen  years  he 
has  devoted  his  vast  energy  to  the  solution  of  a  stupendous 
problem,  the  betterment,  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual, 
of  three  million  mountaineers.  His  success  stands  almost 
unparalleled  in  educational  history.  But  this  result  has 
been  achieved  only  by  an  outlay  of  effort  little  short  of 
suicidal. 

His  career  has  been  not  unlike  that  of  a  thoroughbred 
race-horse  hitched  to  a  breaking  plow.  The  soil  has  been 
stiff.  Many  hidden,  unsuspected  boulders  of  opposition  have 
been  struck.  But  what  an  area  has  been  subdued!  What 
a  ''crop"  of  genuine  men  and  women  has  been  produced! 
And  for  seventeen  years  he  has  never  "balked'M  Thorough- 
breds never  do, — they  toil  on  until  they  drop  exhausted. 
So  would  President  Frost  but  for  the  mild  imperative  of 
trustees  which  compelled  him  to  put  the  ocean — and  a 
year — between  himself  and  his  field. 

Meanwhile  some  big  questions  are  beginning  to  loom 
in  the  minds  of  those  most  vitally  interested  in  Berea's 
welfare. 


wSuppose — he  return  in  good  health,  must  he  be  again 
liitched  to  the  plow,  to  re-till  old  fields  and  to  break  new 
ground  in  the  North  for  money  and  in  the  South  for  stud- 
ents? Such  a  policy  is  neither  sane  nor  christian.  We 
believe  every  friend  will  answer  this  question  with  a  most 
emphatic  negative.  Yet  those  who  know  the  man  know 
that  this  is  exactly  what  will  happen  unless  friends  forestall 
him  by  providing  an  endowment  sufficient  to  relieve  him 
from  this  necessity. 

Another  thought  also  looms  big, — what  about  the  fu- 
ture.?* 

PRESIDENT  frost's  MERIDIAN    LIES   BEHIND. 

The  remaining  years  of   original    constructive  work  can- 
not be  over  many. 

We  plead  that  he  remain  loosened  from  the  plow 
to  race  for  the  goal  of  his  ambition, — the  consummation  of 
long-laid  plans.  At  the  only  time  he  met  his  faculty  last 
fall  he  said,  with  a  pathos  w^iich  touched  every  heart: 
''One  reason  why  I  think  I  am  going  to  live  is  because  I 
have  so  many  plans  yet  unfulfilled.''  We  plead  that  he  be 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  daily  money-getting  (an  average 
of  more  than  fi,oooper  week  for  current  expenses  alone) 
and  from  petty  details  in  order  that  he  may  be  free  to  think 
and  to  plan  and  to  carry  out  some  of  liis  comprehensive, 
far-reaching  purposes.  In  his  mastery  of  the  mountain 
situation  he  is  facile  princeps  among  American  educators 
and  statesmen.  This  expert  knowledge  on  his  part  is  alto- 
gether too  valuable  to  the  cause,  both  locally  and  nation- 
ally, to  be  lost.      It  is  beyond  all  money  value. 

THERE  IS  NO  SECOND  WILLIAM  GOODELL  FROST. 

He  is  worthy  to  enter  the  promised  land  of  his  desire, 
to  see  Berea  well  officered,  well  equipped,  well  financed. 

This  communication  will  pass  under  the  eyes  of  many 
of  Berea's  loyal  supporters  through  the  years,  of  President 


Frost's  admiring  friends,  and  of  the  Lord's  stewards, 
who  have  regarded  Berea  as  a  place  unsurpassed  for  invest- 
ing the  means  entrusted  to  them. 

To  each  and  all  we  invite  thoughtful,  prayerful  con- 
sideration of  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  To  complete  the  first  half  million  endowment 
prior  to  April  14th,   19 10.      (Blank  pledge  on  page  29.) 

2.  To  complete  a  second  half  million  endowment 
prior  to  September  ist,  19 10,  the  expected  date  of  his 
return,  so  that  he  may  be  greeted  with  a  round  million  as 
an  appreciation  of  his  unique  and  distinguished  service  to 
country,  to  education,  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

3.  In  case  the  second  proposition  does  not  material- 
ize at  the  date  set  that  the  movement  be  so  far  along  as  to 
insure  its  ultimate  success  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  writer  has  been  prompted  to  issue  this  supplement 
w'ith  the  sole  desire  to  show  appreciation  for  a  great  man 
and  to  appeal  for  a  greater  cause.  He  has  large  faith  that 
the  effort  w^ill  not  be  in  vain.  With  this  statement  the 
writer's  responsibility  ends  and  the  reader's  privilege  begins. 
In  behalf  of  the  College, 

George  Norton  Ellis,  Regent. 
Berea,  Kentucky,  January  i,  19 10. 


We  the  undersigned  heartily  approve  the  foregoing- 
statements  and  commend  them  to  all  Berea's  friends  for 
favorable  consideration. 

Thos.  J.  Osborne,  Treasurer. 

Will  C.  Gamble,  Secretary. 

F.  E.  Matheny,  Dean  of  Academy. 

J.  W.  DiNSMORE,  Dean  of  Normal  Department. 

M.  E.  Marsh,  Dean  of  Vocational  Schools. 

T.  A.  Edwards,  Supt.  of  Model  Schools. 
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cational  guidance  is  furnished  Appalachian  America  will 
become  what  Scotland  is  in  Great  Britain,  a  storehouse  of 
national  vigor  and  patriotism. 

Printed  information  regarding  Appalachian  America  is 
fragmentary  and  partial.  Chas.  Dudley  Warner  reported 
a  charming  tour  'On  Horseback  Through  Virginia'  and 
important  notices  occur  in  Fisk's  'Old  Virginia  and  her 
Neighbors/  Roosevelt's  'Winning  of  the  West/  and 
Draper's  'King's  Mountain  and  its  Heroes.'  The  spirit 
of  war  times  is  reproduced  in  Barton's  'Hero  in  Home- 
spun/ and  the  general  characteristics  of  mountain  life 
appear  in  the  tales  of  John  Fox,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Murfee 
("Charles  Egbert  Craddock").  See  also  articles  in  'New 
England  Magazine' (March  '97),  'Atlantic  Monthly'  (March 
'99),  'Review  of  Reviews'  (March  1900),  and  files  of  the 
'Berea  Quarterly.' 

W.  G.  Frost, 

President  Berea  College. 


The  foregoing  article  is  reprinted  at  President  Frost's 
suggestion  and  with  the  permission  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana.  Some  prophecies  are  already 
history.  Feuds  are  no  more.  True,  there  are  still  "kill- 
ings," as  there  are  in  every  state;  but  the  old  time  feud  spir- 
it which  involved  whole  families  and  entire  neighborhoods 
no  longer  exists.  "Moonshining"  is  passing  as  the  temper- 
ance sentiment  increases.  Natural  resources  are  being  de- 
veloped. The  mountaineer  is  now  able  to  secure  employ- 
ment at  good  wages.  More  of  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences of  modern  civilization  are  finding  place  in  the  moun- 
tain home,  especially  such  as  have  felt  the  molding  touch  of 
Berea's  influence. 
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DR.  PEARSONS^    PROPOSITION. 


The  October  Quarterly  contained  Dr.  Pearsons'  oifer 
to  give  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  permanent  en- 
dowment, provided  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  be  add- 
ed prior  to  his  ninetieth  birthday,  April  14,  19 10.  The 
first  substantial  ''lift''  toward  this  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  came  all  unexpectedly  in  the  form  of  a  bequest  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  from  John  S.  Kennedy  of  New  York 
City. 

The  usual  principle  in  conditional  giving  is  that  the 
terms  be  met  by  living  donors.  But  Dr.  Pearsons  is  so 
much  interested  in  Berea's  problems  and  so  desirous  to  see 
his  condition  met  when  he  shall  come  to  see  us  next  spring 
that  he  has  given  his  consent  for  this  bequest  to  be  applied 
on  his  offer. 

This  is  indeed  a  good  ''starter:''  but  it  still  leaves  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  bridge  the  financial 
chasm.  In  response  to  statements  in  the  last  Quarterly 
some  donations  have  been  received  for  this  purpose,  but  w^e 
are  still  a  long  way  from  the  goal;  and  the  time  limit  is  less 
than  four  months  distant!  We  have  large  faith  that  the  good 
Doctor's  offer  will  be  met;  and  this  fact  will  bring  him 
great  joy  on  his  coming  birthday.  We  must  not  disap- 
point him. 

The  major  part  of  this  amount  must  come  in  the  form 
of  a  few  large  sums; — if  it  comes  at  all;  but  there  will  be 
abundant  need  of  and  a  glad  welcome  to  all  smaller  gifts. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  trustees  the  following 
were  appointed  a  special  committee  to  secure  pledges  to 
meet  Dr.  Pearsons'  offer:  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Wilder,  220 
Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.   J.    Cleveland  Cady, 
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LL.  D. ,  6  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City;  The  Rev- 
erend Percy  S.  Grant,  D.  D.,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Harvey 
E.  Fisk,  35  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City;  The  Reverend 
WilHam  E.  Barton,  D.  D.,  Oak  Park,  IlHnois.  Names  and 
addresses  are  given  with  the  thought  that  some  friends  of  the 
college  may  wish  conference  or  communication  with  them. 


Pledge  Towards  Permanent  Endowment  of 

Half  Million  Dollars;  Given  To  Help 

Meet  Dr.  Pearsons'  Offer. 


Date- 


In  order  to  help  meet  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons' 
offer  to  Berea  College  of  $100,000  provided 
$400,000  additional  be  pledged  prior  to  April 
14,   19 10,  I  hereby  promise  to  pay  its  Treasurer 

the  sum  of dollars 

in  cash  or  realizable  securities  when  notified  that 
the  entire  amount  necessary  has  been  pledged. 

Name 


Address- 


Corporate  Name,  BEREA  COLLEGE. 

THOS.  J.  OSBORNE,  Treasurer,  Berea,  Ky. 


HOW  BEREA  IS  SUSTAINED. 


Effective  Helper's  Pledge. 
Date 


In  order  to  be  an  effective  helper  in  the  patriotic  work 
of  Berea  College,  I  promise  to  send  to  the    Treasurer  a 
Berea,  Ky.,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  on  or  before 


Without  incurring   any   obligation,    I    will    watch    the 
progress  of  this  work  and  plan  to  give  further  assistance. 

Name 


Address 


Sustaining  Scholarship. 
Date 


In  order  to  assist  the  patriotic  work  of  Jierea  College  by 
making  up  the  difference  between  what  one  advanced 
student  pays  the  Institution  and  the  actual  cost  of  his 
education  for  one  year,  I  promise  to  send  its  Treasurer, 
at  Berea,  Ky.,    the   sum   of    Forty  Dollars  on   or   before 

and  a  like 

amount  for  four  years  thereafter. 

Name . 


Address 


Corporate  Name,   BEREA  COLLEGE. 

THOS.  J.  OSBORNE,  Treasurer,  Berea,  Ky. 
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Books  About  The  South. 


TEACHING  A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  (American  Book 
Company.)  By  John  Wirt  Dinsmore,  Dean  of  Nor- 
mal Department,  Berea  College.  246  pages;  cloth, 
^i.oo.     Postage,  9c. 

THE  COUNTRY  TOWN  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.)  By 
Wilbert  L.  Anderson.  307  pages;  cloth^  $1.00 
Postage,  9c. 

THE  TRUE  HENRY  CLAY  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  By 
Joseph  M.  Rogers,  Berea  College,  class  of  '79. 
24  illustrations,  338  pages,  cloth,  $2.00.  Postage  13c. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  NATION  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
By  George  S.  Merriam.  A  History  of  American 
Slavery  and  Enfranchisement.  436  pages,  cioth, 
$1.75.  Postage,  13c. 

THE  PRESENT  SOUTH  (MacMillan  &  Co.)  By  Edgar 
Gardener  Murphy.  The  most  important  single  book 
for  one  who  would  understand  what  its  title  pro- 
pounds.    335  pages,  ^1.50.     Postage  13c. 

JOHN  MARCH,  SOUTHERNER  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 
By  Geo.  W.  Cable.  A  novel  depicting  Recon- 
struction Times.     513  pages,  $1.50     Postage  13c. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  BEREA  COLLEGE  (Henry  T.  Coates 
&  Co.)By  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  Illustrated. 
174  pages,  cloth,  $1.00.  Postage  6c.  '«A  story  that 
reads  like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.*' 


Any  of  the  above  books   sent   to   your   address   on 
receipt  of  price  and  postage  by 

THE  TREASURER, 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 


''     '93, 
DR.  PEARSONS'  MESS^&E. 


""'^Os. 


'1  am  ambitious  to  have  Berea  show 
to  the  world  that  poor  boys  and  girls  can 
be  educated.  *  * 

''The  great  work  of  Berea  must  not 
be  diminished,  and  the  college  must  not  be 
compelled  to  depend  so  largely  on  dona- 
tions for  its  current  expenses.  *  * 

"Berea  is  proving  what  can  be  done, 
and  I  say  help  them.  No  place  like  Berea 
in  this  country." 


«; 


